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Target for Tomorrow 


HE crisis of manpower has become acute. The 

Government’s plans, announced this week, are 
intended to allot a station in war work to every man and 
every woman. Apart from married women, there are no 
untapped sources of extra labour left of any size ; and the 
pressing duty, while these changes upon those already 
employed are being rung, will be to make sure that no 
hands and no brains are wasted in the Forces, in the Civil 
Service, or in the war factories. When the last round up 
is being made in: civilian occupations by the new man- 
power boards—with the limitation of supplies, the policy 
of concentration and the menace of bankruptcy to squeeze 
their victims—there will be no small danger that, perforce, 
labour will be more economically used in non-essential 
work than in essential. In 1942, the efficient use of labour 
in national service and in war work will be more crucial 
than its enlistment; and the overriding need will be to 
comb out the war effort itself continuously. 

It is no surprise that this crisis has come. It was always 
plain that the supreme bottleneck in these tiny islands in 
total war would be manpower ; and the fall of France 
and Hitler’s conquest of western and central Europe made 
it doubly sure. The shortage was delayed, it is true—by 
the slow progress of the British war effort. A year ago 
arms output was pinched, not by lack of numbers, but 
by unambitious planning, by the want of new factories 
still in building and by the threatened dwindling of 
material supplies; much more important than the 
shortage of ships to bring in imports was the shortage of 
dollars to buy them with. In March this year, the scene 
Was transformed. The German attack on shipping was 
at Its peak, admittedly, but the passage of Lend-Lease 
by the United States Congress reopened the ocean gates 
‘0 materials ; and a new and extended “ budget ” for war 
Production brought the Cabinet’s programmes nearer to 
the nation’s manufacturing capacity. Not only was a 
stowing proportion of America’s 130 millions. of popu- 
lation freed by Lend-Lease to aid in their factories the 
48 millions of the United Kingdom—and the 20 


millions of the white populations of the belligerent 
Dominions—against the enslaved 210 millions of German 
Europe. The corollaries of Lend-Lease—air and naval 
surveillance by the United States navy on the Auantic and 
the use and arming of American merchantmen—have also 
brought American manpower into the shooting war. 

But fighting remains, with war work, the principal 
prerogative of British manpower. The target of this 
week’s “extension of the obligation to national service ” 
is to man and equip great armies. It was officially defined 
by Lord Moyne in October: 

Although the Armed Forces, men and women together, 
including full-time ARP workers, will next year be about 
the same zs at the end of the last war, figures for those 
employed on munitions production will be just about 
double. 


Mr Churchill made it still plainer on Tuesday. The arms 


factories and war plant are now ready, or will be this 
winter, to supply, with the contribution of the United 
States, armies on guard at home, in the field, in the 
Middle East and India ; the Royal Air Force, which will 
expand most of all ; and the Navy. This country is in the 
Third Stage of Armament when a great quantity of 
weapons is at last being produced ; efficiently manned, 
it can move to the Fourth Stage, which Germany has been 
in for two years, when all that are wanted can be made. 
The United States is still passing through the Second 
Stage, the phase of planning and preparation, when 
relatively few weapons are produced ; and aid to Russia 
must retard the flow of American supplies to Britain. 
For another year, the two tasks of warfare and produc- 
tion are mainly ours. That is why the time has come 
to throw in our reserves of man-power as we threw in 
our reserves of dollars a year ago. 

It is not a question now of calling the idle to work, 
though even the most minute remaining pockets of idle- 
ness require ruthless pinching-out. Nor is it now a ques- 
tion of surrendering luxuries. It is rather a question of 
treating as luxuries goods and services—especially ser- 
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vices and, above all, domestic services—which are 
normally regarded as necessities. War economy has already 
put a term to most idle and luxurious living ; and the 
bottom of the reservoir is in sight. The problem now 1s 
to make Certain that the best use is made of the men and 
women already in work ; and the keynote of the Govern- 
ment’s plans is transfer and substitution. Every man and 
woman, wherever possible, will be promoted nearer to 
the front line. The backbone of the new policy is the 
abandonment, by monthly stages, of the schedule of 
reserved occupations which, by rule of thumb, sorted 
manpower into sheep and goats, soldiers and civilians, 
and allowed many indispensable individuals to be 
swallowed by the Forces, while less useful men were 
labelled untouchable. The test now, for men and women, 
will be twofold: whether the jobs they are doing are 
essential and whether they, individually, are irreplaceable 
in them. It is the policy of individual reservation which 
has been called for by some ever since England’s war- 
making became more than a sideline; and it will be 
applied by manpower boards. 

It may be argued that, once again, Ministers have 
moved too late ; that the translation of general industrial 
registration into effective mobilisation by training and 
transfer on a large scale should have preceded, and not 
accompanied, the bottleneck ; and that to rely upon the 
restrictive effect of war economy to press men and 
women, by unemployment and haphazard bankruptcy, 
into their right war work was naively optimistic. These 
strictures stand ; but now that the process of registration 
and scrutiny is to be applied to young persons over 16 
years of age, to women between 20 and 41 and to men 
between 18 and §1, the question is rather whether the 
policy is again, not too late, but too little. Will the 
workers be brought forward? 

Compulsion will now be applied to unmarried women 
between 20 and 30, mainly to fill 170,000 vacancies in 
the ATS, but also for civil defence and filling factories ; 
and it will be extended to men between 40 and 51. 
Conscripts have no choice. They must serve in some war 
work, and it will be the duty of the tribunals to see, 
not only that these young women and older men are 
summoned to the Services as substitutes in static and 
sedentary posts to free men for the front, but also— 
which should not be forgotten—that none is taken from 
essential work to less useful service. It is the area out- 
side conscription (which still applies directly only to the 
Services) that is most problematical. The crucial task in 
this, the tightest and most strained stage in manpower 
policy, is to ensure that those who are not conscripted are 
directed for certain, with no chance of wastage or evasion, 
into essential work. Industrial conscription is still avoided, 
because of opposition by the trade unions ; but, conscrip- 
tion or no conscription, the obligation must be surely 


Dirty Work at 


APAN is proving even more adept than Italy in the 
art of pre-belligerency. The hour of destiny is always 
about to strike. Historic decisions are for ever about to 
be taken. Every phase of emergency is achieved until it 
seems that no further move is possible in any direction 
save that of war. Yet again and again the nation is checked 
on the brink of the final choice. Its leaders halt under 
the signpost and take counsel. They reiterate that Japan 
is, indeed, at the crossroads, but they show an obvious 
hesitation in advancing down any of the diverging roads. 
This time it has seemed as though conflict were inevit- 
able. The whole Far East is lying under the dark shadow 
of: immediate war. In Hongkong, all British troops have 
been recalled to barracks, and those who would not be 
on duty during hostilities have been advised to leave at 
once. Large Imperial reinforcements have arrived in 
Burma. In Singapore and the whole of Malaya, a “ state 
of emergency” has been declared, all British troops are 
at their war stations and all reservists have been called 
up. Australia, too, after a meeting of the War Cabinet, 
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laid on every available citizen to do war service. it 
the end, not the means, that matters. Compulsion fo, the 
Services is not to be applied to wives, and wives wid 
serving husbands or household duties are not to be asked 
to work away from home. 

Nevertheless (as Mr Churchill said) it is in this 
field of married women or women doing necessary hoy. 
hold work, comprising about 11 million persons that 
we see our largest reserves for industry and for ‘home 
defence in the future. 


The test must be, not marital status, but availability ang 
mobility. It is the amenities of home life that must poy 
be eaten into to furnish the war effort with mop 
workers ; and the obligation to work must be im 

as a democratic duty, upon wives without full-tim. 
family cares, no less than upon men and spinsters. There 
must be no escape for young or old, male or female, no 
privilege, no discrimination, no favour. Manpower is to 
scarce ; and the free women citizens of this country will 
surely ask no less. The first task is to make ready their 
places, part or whole time, the second to bring them in, 
with every care for their welfare, their dependants and 
their conditions of work. 

The doubts about the new plan, then, are about is 
administration ; is the net tight enough? As it stands, it 
is entirely welcome. To move every available man into 
the front line of fighters or workers, and to fill his place 
in the forces, in industry or in business by an older ma 
Or a woman, is the common sense way to sharpen the 
spear against Hitler. But caution is called for. Posts in 
or near the front line are not sacrosanct; if they are 
needless or overmanned, in the Services, the Government 
departments or the war factories, they too must bk 
combed and cropped. Nor is every post in the rear to 
be lightly abolished. There must be a balance. “ If all the 
efforts of everyone were devoted to making war (the 
Prime Minister pointed out) there would be no food or 
fuel, no transport or clothes”; there are jobs 
outside the Services and the war factories which are 
essential or which, until an even greater extremity than the 
present has appeared, are indispensable, and many women 
in their homes are “ ministering to the needs of the 
active population.” . 

The fair and efficient solution is very simple. It 
to judge every job, military or civilian, every case of 
every individual, every home and every business on its 
merits—and the new plans may mean just this. The mea 
and women needed must be forthcoming ; that is the 
overriding consideration. It is gain, not loss, to England 
that the roll of democratic duties has been thus broadened 
and deepened ; but it would be a grievous loss if this 
vast mobilisation were permitted to run to waste 
swollen regiments, inefficient workshops and overstaffed 
offices. Men and women must be saved, not squandered. 


the Crossroads 


is at its war station. Thailand is calling up reservist 
and in the Dutch East Indies the army and air force 
have mobilised. This picture of Allied preparedness '8 
completed by the appointment of Sir Tom Phillips to be 
Admiral in Command of the Eastern Fleet and the arrival 
of the Prince of Wales at Singapore. 

The week-end hitch in the Washington talks betwee 
the United States and Japan was responsible for tis 
sudden deepening of the crisis. Several points in the story 
are still far from clear. For example, judging by the lan- 
tude and exploratory character of Mr Kurusu’s mussioo, 
there seemed to be no particular reason why the 
disagreement latent in the two Governments’ app 
should have come to light at this particular moment. For 
whatever reason, the news that President Roosevelt 
called the BCD Powers into consultation was foll 
immediately by reports of a suggested “ truce. Jape 
would guarantee to remove her troops from the frontiers id 
Thailand and possibly even from Indo-China, and we 
moreover undertake to “do nothing” for the pet! 
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be truce—alleged to be three months. In return, the 

es sBCD Powers would resume more normal trading rela- 

S with ons with Japan by relaxing the freezing measures. The 

asked suggested truce was, in short, as pretty a piece of appease- 
sent as one might hope to see. 


“3 Breat In the first version of these reports the authorship of 
ee Cus. ¢ plan was ascribed to the United States’ Administration 
for on though even the State Department’s rather pacific 


ecord in its dealings with Japan hardly made it credible. 
his possibility was, however, quashed by the official 
wnnouncement that an American note to Japan had 
e-stated, as the only basis for an agreement, the princi- 
nies first laid down in Mr. Cordell Hull’s Memorandum 
of July 16, 1937, in which the Administration’s attitude 











full-ti h th 

$ Then owards aggression, the violation of national rights and 

male, no he infringement of treaties was expressed in unmistak- 
9 


able language. 


- a These first rumours were followed, in the American 
dy their IREeress, by attacks upon the British Government for having 
them in suggested the truce. It is hardly credible that, after so 


jong and so futile an attempt to make appeasement work 
both in Europe and the Far East, British statesmen should 
bout i Ee Willing to .give the discredited policy yet another 
tands, it opportunity. The rumours are quite unsubstantiated ; 
1an int) (ge indeed, the officials in Washington have gone out of their 
is place Fe Ay tO state that the American and British Governments 
jer man [eae working in complete harmony. It can therefore be 
pen the f™meassumed, as well as profoundly hoped, that the whole 
osts in [Ee truce” episode was a Japanese canard, an attempt to 
hey are fm scrve the double purpose of sowing confusion in the 
‘rmment hostile coalition and of putting out the terms on which 
1ust be Ie they hoped to secure the much-needed breathing space 
rear to ge {or the replenishment of their war supplies. The attempt 
F all the MME has been a failure. The BCD Powers have accepted the 
ar (the JME United States’ lead, and President Roosevelt has given 
food or expression to the new vigour in the policy of the demo- 
= jobs cracies by officially demanding from Japan an explanation 
ich are of the Japanese reinforcements in Indo-China. 
han the For the democracies this is clearly the only policy to 
women follow. Now and in the coming months of crisis they 
of the must preserve and strengthen their front, adding to it 
Russia, and hold with absolute determination to the 
. It is principles of the Cordell Hull Memorandum: 
ase of 


ints and 


We advocate national and international self-restraint. 


+ ss We advocate abstinence by all nations from use of force 
in pursuit of policy and from interference in the internal 
is the affairs of other nations. We advocate adjustment of 
ngland problems in international relations by processes of peace- 
idened ful negotiation and agreement. We advocate faithful 
if this observance of international agreements. Upholding the 
ste iD principle of the sanctity of treaties, we believe in modifi- 
staffed cation of provisions of treaties, when need therefor 
dered. arises, by orderly processes carried out in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and accommodation. We believe in 
respect by all nations for the rights of others and per- 
formance by all nations of established obligations. We 
stand for the revitalising and strengthening of inter- 
national law. We advocate steps towards the promotion 
of economic security and stability the world over... . 
saint We avoid entering into” alliances or entangling com- 
iis mitments, but we believe in co-operative efforts by peace- 
ful and practicable means in support of the principles 

OSS te hereinbefore stated. 

to . 

rrival This document precludes any “arrangements” with 
Japan at the expense of China, of Thailand, oz of the 
weed Maritime Province of the Soviet Union. It precludes any 
this settlement which is not based on the total restitution of 
story China’s rights, including the withdrawal of the Japanese 
‘late Army from Manchuria. It does not preclude subsequent 
si00, hegotiation with Japan, to meet the country’s special 
basic difficulties and to modify existing treaties. All it does is 
coach (0 repudiate everything Japan has done by force since 


For '931, and the peace-loving Powers should make this point 
had the bedrock of their joint policy in the Far East. 





wed The Hull Memorandum is only a statement of general 
apan Principles, most of which have been violated since 1931 
rs of without there being, until recently, any noticeable 
ould ‘epercussions or cutting off of military supplies on the 
j of Part of the ABCD Powers. Thus it is not enough simply 
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to reiterate the principles now. They must be given teeth. 
Japan must be convinced that, whatever the generals 
and admirals decide to launch the next blow, in Vladi- 
vostok, Yunnan, Thailand, Singapore or the Dutch East 
Indies, the united resources of five nations will be thrown 
into the struggle against it. At the same time, the staff 
talks, the co-ordination of effort and supplies which such 
a front requires to become anything like effective must 
be carried out with all possible speed. Japan has, after all, 
spent long enough at the crossroads for the democracies 
to have mounted their big guns on the road ahead. The 
report that 100 American aircraft, manned by American 
pilots serving in the Chinese army, will constitute a 
fighter patrol over the Burma Road, is an encouraging 
example of what co-operation and co-ordination could do 
to strengthen all the weak points along the Far Eastern 
front. 

The decision of peace or war does not lie with the 
ABCD Powers, unless they beat an appeasing retreat. It 
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lies with the gentlemen at the crossroads, and it is by 
no means certain that their decision will be for imme- 
diate war. General Tojo has coupled fierce denunciations 
of British and American policy in the Far East with the 
announcement that, however great the gap between the 
Japanese or American standpoint, the Washington talks 
will continue. Admiral Nomura has gone so far as to 
say: “It is a question of war or peace, but war would 
not help and there is no reason why we should not settle 
these issues by diplomacy.” Most of the evidence points 
to Japanese caution and to a desire to play for time. Ger- 
many’s reported request to the Japanese to hold on until 
February, by which time Russia will be under the neces- 
sity of withdrawing its Far Eastern Army, is about as 
true or false as such reports generally are ; but it is not 
certain that Japan has nothing to gain by playing for 
time. The turn of the battle in South Russia suggests 
patience -and caution and Japanese statesmen have not 
always been lacking in either. 

Thus it is possible that, in spite of the recurring crises, 
Japan and the Far East are in for quite a Jong spell at 
the crossroads. The ABCD Powers have nothing to fear 
from the lull, provided they use it to pool their resources 
and concert their policy against the final day. 
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Finance and Wages 


OR those who believe in the democratig process, one 

of the most encouraging features of the past two 
years has been the readiness of the general public to learn 
the basic iessons of war economics. The lesson has, 
perhaps, not been learned perfectly; but at least if the 
trend of discussion in this war is compared> with the 
last, the improvement in realism and iogic is beyond 
question. One of the central doctrines that has been 
accepted is that, in wartime, finance plays a minor rdle. 
In peace, money plays an invaiuable double service as 
incentive and reward, as director and discriminator. But 
in wartime these functions are taken over by the con- 
scious action of the State. There are other incentives, and 
even otner rewards ; direction comes from the organs 
of the State and discrimination is transmuted into priority. 
Finance can do very little either to win or to lose a war ; 
its Opportunity for service is as a lubricant for wheels 
which derive their driving force elsewhere. This is, of 
course, a doctrine for wartime only. In any peacetime 
community, other than a wholly planned and compul- 
sorily directed one, finance will resume its normal 
functions—or perhaps it would be safer to say most of 
its normal functions, for the tendency of the modern age 
is undoubtedly towards some diminution of the power of 
finance. 

This order of ideas, in both its wartime and its peace- 
time connotation, has come to be associated with the 
phrase “ the humbug of finance.” Like so much else of 
the convenient currency of economic discussion, the 
phrase was invented by Mr J. M. Keynes; but The 
Economist can claim some secondary credit for popular- 
ising the phrase—it was the title of an article in the 
issue Of May 3, 1941. As so often happens, however, the 
idea is being carried, in general discussion, far further 
than its originators ever intended. Much of the current 
discussion is based on the premise that money does not 
matter at all; that the nationai economy can be kept 
on an even keel by non-monetary controls, irrespective 
of the quantity of money in existence or even of the 
total of money incomes ; that it docs not matter how 
much money people have in their pockets, so long as they 
cannot exceed their rations. True, nobody has yet carried 
the argument quite so far as to suggest that it is safe 
to abolish*all taxation and govern by the printing press. 
But some of the current arguments differ only in degree, 
not in kind, from this ultimate absurdity. It is, for 
example, being increasingly urged that there is no sound 
economic argument against a general increase in wages, 
since it cannot lead to increased spending. And if it is 
asked why, in that case, there is any desire to have 
higher wages, the answer is given that it is to make sure 
of a larger slice of the national income when spending 
begins again after the war. 

All this is, of course, a very far cry from the ideas that 
“the humbug of finance ” was originally intended to 
connote, as can be seen from the article of seven months 
ago to which reference has been made. At that time, the 
argument went no further than to urge that, when real 
and monetary considerations came into conflict, the real 
should prevail. In innumerable instances, the mobilisation 
of men and materials for war—a real objective—is 
hampered and impeded by the natural unwillingness of 
individuals to be driven into bankruptcy and by the no 
less natural unwiilingness of the State to discriminate so 
severely against those who are unlucky. It was further 
argued that, since sacrifices will be readily imposed and 
willingly accepted only if they are fairly distributed, 
finance can properly be used to this end—-the War 


‘Damage Act is an admirable example of finance imagin- 


atively used. But though a case was thus made for a 
wider extension of the principle of compensation for 
losses suffered, it was made perfectly clear that the com- 
pensation would normally be payable only after the war 
was over. And so far from a case being made for using 
finance to change the post-war distribution of wealth, the 


basic argument was that financial policy 
conceived that “ when the war was over th 
tribution of activities and consuinpuon 
created.” Finally, it was made clear that, though theores 
cally attractive, a complete detachment of money income 
from real activities was impracticabie. 

These former arguments have not been recalled in any 
attempt to establish a copyright over a phrase, 
over an order of ideas, but merely to demonstrate how far 
the sound interpretation and the unsound interpretation ¢ 
a single basic idea can diverge. In current discuss.on, thy 
discounting of financial consjderations is running ty 
excess. To argue that finance should not be dominant j 
not to argue that it should be disregarded. If in ty 
first eighteen months of the war it was necessary to ings 
on the paramountcy of physical quantities and real efor; 
over monetary measurements and financial devices, it mys 
now be insisted that the revolt from finance has gone to) 
far and, if it is not checked, will lead, not indeed jp 
military defeat, but to social disorder. Even in Nazi Ge. 
many, where the physical, or non-monetary, policy hy 
always been carried far further than in Britain, it has been 
found necessary to take steps to absorb some of th 
plethoric purchasing power. The former doctrine was thi 
the Nazi structure of rationing schemes, restrictions ani 
prohibitions was so complete and so strong that no pw. 
ticular care need be taken either to tax incomes away o 
to induce savings. But this is now seen to be too logical 
for practice, and in the last few weeks, as was described 
in The Economist last week, the Nazis have turned to 
higher taxes and to what virtually amounts to compulsory 
savings. 

In Great Britain, where the controls are much lex 
complete and the sanctions behind them infinitely les 
severe, there is all the greater need for limiting, so far a 
possible, the loose purchasing power in the hands of the 
public. It is as foolish to imagine that the problem o! 
preventing inflation (using that well-worn phrase as a 
symbol for the whole problem of preserving the national 
economy from a greater and more damaging degree of dis- 
tortion than is absolutely unavoidable) can be solved by 
physical restrictions alone as that it is a task for monetary 
devices only. For those who have eyes to see, there i 
plenty of evidence of purchasing power spilling over th 
dam that has been built to contain it. It is true that the 
cost of ordinary living has been stabilised with substantai 
success—or that it had been stabilised until the recent 
increases in food production costs, which Mr Hudson 
says are going to be put on to the consumer—and that 
there is no widespread, flagrant profiteering by the ord 
nary trader, which was such a scandal in the last wat 
But there are plenty of signs of suppressed inflation— 
without there being any need to go to the black —_— 
(which are probably still small) to find them. In a ful 
war economy, any market which is legal but uncontrolles 
and comparatively unrestricted can be called a grt 
market, and the grey markets, of all shades from off- 
black to off-white, flourish exceedingly. Department stor 
sales, in spite of restrictions, are excellent, and expensive 
durable merchandise, in the peculiar circumstances 
wartime, is selling much better than hot cakes. One large 
store in London can sell suites of furniture costing ove 
£500 in greater numbers in one week than in one or — 
months before the war. Such markets as those in rat” 
horses and antiques are booming. And every ee 
popular consumption which is not rationed is demande 
in very large quantities. Is it, for example, to be ~ 
posed that the enormous wartime demand for wer 
reflects a national attack of nerves—or a plethora 
pocket-money? a 

Manifestly, the dam leaks and consumption 1s incr : 
ing wherever it is not held back. One leak 3 os 
black market. Another leak is the ability and willing 
of the propertied classes to spend out of capital. But 
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of these leaks are probably very small. The big leaks are 
four. First, the fact that it is still possible for a smart 
man to make capital profits, which are not subject to 
taxation. Secondly, the fact that small one-man trading 
businesses escape EPT. Thirdly, the fact that, under the 
stimulus of EPT, unnecessary business expenses continue 
and even increase—as witness the waste of paper in the 
trade journals on the advertising of unobtainable goods. 
And, fourthly, the fact that the cash incomes of the wage 
earners are very substantially above their pre-war level. 
This is unquestionably by far the biggest leak—the only 
one that affects a whole wide class of the population, since 
the spending of income-tax payers and business firms has, 
in general, been very completely controlled. It is pure 
romancing to suggest that increased incomes for the 
wage-earner will not be spent—or to believe that the 
hard-headed British working man wants more money 
solely because of its benefits in the hereafter and not at 
all because of its value at present. It is still true that 
the possession of more money makes more consumption 
possible. So long as that remains true, it will be necessary, 
in wartime, to limit the amounts of money that get into 
the pockets of the public. 

The argument can be carried still further. Even if the 
wartime controls of consumption were completely water- 
tight, it would be a mistake to permit a general raising 
of incomes to permanently higher levels. To do so would 
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Socialist Bargaining 


There was one unfortunate aspect of the manpower 
debate. Mr. James Griffiths, speaking from the Labour front 
bench immediately after the Prime Minister (and it has 
since been made clear that he was speaking for the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party), gave it as his opinion that “the 
situation in Europe and the world convinces us that powers 
of this kind are essential.” But he proceeded to enumerate a 
list of other measures which were also essential ; and it 
appears thatGovernment acceptance of this list of proposals is 
to be made a condition of Labour support for the forthcom- 
ing Manpower Bill. The list includes an increase in service 
pay and dependants’ allowances ; more generous pensions 
treatment ; more drastic control over industrial operations ; 
and public ownership of “ all munitions factories,” the rail- 
way and transport industries and the coal mines. Some of 
these items will win general agreement—increased depend- 
ants’ allowances, for example. The effect of more drastic 
control over industrial operations would depend entirely 
on the nature of the control ; there is a crying shortage of 
competent managerial skill at present, both in public and 
Private service, and it must ‘not be imagined that “more 
state control ” by itself will make a tittle of difference. On 
the other hand if, as Mr Griffiths hinted, the phrase means 
that the controls should be taken out of the hands of the 
Vested interests, it would, as The Economist has often in- 
sisted, mean a great gain in efficiency. The nationalisation of 
transport and the mines might well do good, though in the 
former case the benefit could hardly be expected to be 
sensational. The nationalisation of “ all munitions factories ” 
is, IN present circumstances, a meaningless phrase. But 
Considered on its merits, Mr Griffiths’s list is not un- 


reasonable. 
* 


It is not, however, to be considered on its merits. It is 
a bargaining counter, a threat, an irrelevant quid pro quo 
for a measure which Mr Griffiths admitted to be necessary. 
This sort of tactics simply will not do in wartime, and the 
Prime Minister should set his face very firmly against it. 
Let Mr Griffiths’s proposals by all means be considered— 
but after the Manpower Bill is passed, and without any 
Prior commitment. If there is to be bargaining, the point 
must be made that, in this war, Property has already con- 
ceded far more than Labour. Its income has been drastically 
teduced ; Labour’s has been increased. Its post-war pros- 
Pects have been treated with the scantest consideration— 
hot even with the promise of a Restoration of Practices Act. 
ti - Manpower Bill does not impose on Labour conscrip- 
‘On more drastic than has been imposed on Property ; it 
merely applies to Labour the treatment already, in effect, 
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merely be to ensure that the inflation came when the 
controls were removed—or, alternatively, to ensure that 
the restrictions were never abolished. To suggest a wider 
policy of compensation, looking to the non-recurring 
replacement of their capital losses by those individuals 
who have been singled out by chance for misfortune is 
one thing ; to work for a permanently larger stream of 
purchasing power is an entirely different matter. And 
when the suggestion is, not that the general level of 
incomes should be so increased, but the incomes of half 
the community—with the deliberate intention of stealing 
a march on the other half—it has the added disadvantage 
of inviting a competitive scramble for position in the post- 
war race. Once again, to suggest that the power of finance 
should be used to prevent arbitrary inequity during the 
war—to prevent anyone’s attention being distracted from 
his war effort by “the additional bitter burden of being 
discriminated against by accident ”’—is one thing; deli- 
berately to create these discriminations is another. 

A crop of demands for wage increases is up for settle- 
ment at the present moment, and if the decisions go in 
favour of the workers, there will be a further crop to 
come. There is undoubtedly a case in power politics for 
these demands—that is to say, the unions are in a strong 
position. But there is no case at all for saying that the 
effect of granting them would be other than harmful to 
the stability of the national economy. 


THE WEEK 


accorded to Property. All through this war, there has been 
more difficulty in budging the Left by an inch than the Right 
by an ell, and it is already becoming apparent that the 
major obstacles to any really far-reaching post-war recon- 
struction will be among the vested interests of the Left rather 
than of the Right. This is a matter of principle. It is to be 
hoped that the Labour Party will withdraw their threat. 
Mr Attlee himself has asked them to. But if he fails, there 
—_ be a proof that, even in wartime, minorities cannot 
ictate. 


* x a 


The First Retreat 


For the first time in the Russian campaign, a Russian 
counter-attack has been able to develop into a sizeable 
counter-offensive. The armies which swept the Germans 
out of Rostov have pursued them along the coast to 
Taganrog and perhaps beyond, while thrusts into territory 
occupied by the Germans in the Donetz basin threaten 
the flank of the retreating army. There is just a chance that 
a large body of troops may be encircled. The mere fact 
of forcing a German retreat is in itself the best news of 
recent weeks. But the importance of the Russian success 
is heightened by a variety of military and strategic con- 
siderations. First and most obviously, the Germans have 
suffered a severe setback at the beginning of their offensive 
on the Caucasus. The capture of Rostov was confidently 
announced as the preliminary phase in a quick campaign 
to secure the Caucasian oilfields, and the difficulties of 
widespread winter fighting on the other fronts suggested 
that the Germans intended to concentrate on their southern 
objectives. Another very encouraging feature is the evidence 
this counter-offensive presents of the resilience and reserves 
of the Russian army. Nowhere was retreat so quick and 
catastrophic as in this sector. Nowhere, therefore, did it 
seem more difficult to rally and reorganise the Russian 
forces. Not only has Marshal Timoshenko achieved this 
remarkable feat. He has gone further and forged an effective 
striking foree out of Budyonny’s demoralised men. The 
break through in the south must almost certainly have a 
favourable effect upon the course of the Moscow campaign. 
Here the hardening ground is assisting the invader, and 
after a week of local actions it looks as though a new 
drive were imminent. It can hardly come with the force 
it might have achieved had the southern front held firm. 
Now the question of relieving Kleist’s hard-pressed armies 
must arise, and the problem of diverting reserves from 
one front to another is fearsome indeed on a line the length 
of the German line in Russia. Every ounce of material and 
manpower is needed to put the greatest possible punch into 
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new drives on Klin or Stalinogorsk. Any diversion will 
weaken the punch and weaken the prospects of effectively 
encircling Moscow. 


Libya: No Decision 


Comment is difficult on a battle whose fortunes change 
from hour to hour. In the course of this week’s fighting in 
Libya, the main events were the closing of the gap between 
British forces in Sidi Rezegh and Tobruk ; the creation of 
a strong diversion eastwards by General Rommel when a 
German armoured column crossed into Egypt, there to be 
split up and heavily engaged by British frontier forces ; 
new attacks upon the Libyan “corridor” by Germany’s 
remaining armoured units; and a break-through by the 
German 15th Armoured Division from the west to Sidi 
Rezegh, which, by joining up with the 21st Armoured 
Division, re-established contact between Rommel’s forces 
inside and outside the British ring. Sidi Rezegh has already 
changed hands half a dozen times, and the new situation 
only represents a temporary position in the perpetual flux 
of the battle. The final issue turns on supplies. It is believed 
that Rommel has been unable to bring up any fresh 
mechanised units. He is fighting to the last tank with what 
remains of his original three divisions. Reports from Cairo 
suggest that the reinforcement of the British forces is going 
on and that the loss of Sidi Rezegh must not be looked on 
as anything but a temporary setback. Complete superiority 
in the air has certainly been achieved from the start, but 
an interesting and perhaps disturbing feature of the cam- 
paign is the small extent to which air superiority has proved 
in any way decisive in this battle of tanks. Possibly the 
aircraft available are not equipped with the fire power 
necessary for effective attacks on tanks. However, the course 
of the Russian war points in the same direction, to the 
supremacy and therefore to the supreme importance of the 
tank. Air power will not settle the issue in Libya. Rein- 
forcements will. Thus the operations of the Navy in the 
Mediterranean, both for landing supplies at Tobruk and 
for preventing the despatch of Axis supplies to Tripoli or 
Benghazi, are an integral part of the campaign. The forces 
commanded by Captain Agnew in the cruiser Aurora have 
had a number of notable successes, sinking two supply 
ships carrying artillery and fuel as well as a large destroyer. 
The fate of the whole campaign will depend upon their 
ability, in co-operation with the RAF, to keep the guns 
and the tanks away from Rommel. 


American Price, Control 


_ As was to be expected, the settlement of the strike 
in the “captive” coal mines has had a sympathetic effect 
on other labour troubles. The threatened railway stoppage 
is not to take place, and the agitation in Congress for anti- 
strike legislation is less violent. It has not, however, ceased 
and a Bill is under discussion which would impose a 
compulsory “ cooling-off ” period. On other sectors of the 
anti-inflation front, the news is not good. The House of 
Representatives has, it is true, passed a Price Control Bill, 
but a coalition of Republicans and Conservative Democrats 
succeeded in emasculating what was never a very strong 
measure. Price ceilings are to be fixed commodity by com- 
modity, not in blanket fashion. And as if this did not 
present enough opportunities for wire-pulling, the decisions 
of the Administrator are to be subject to a five-man Board 
of Review. Enforcement has been made more difficult by 
removal of the provisions that would have empowered the 
Administrator to issue and withhold licences. Wage rates 
are not to be fixed at all, and farm products are subject 
only to the so-called “rubber ceiling ”—that .is, they are 
not to be fixed below (a) 110 per cent of “ parity ” (itself 
a moving concept); (b) the actual prices ruling on 
October 1, 1941 (which averaged 135 per cent of parity) ; 
(c) the average prices of the twenty years July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1939. This, of course, is not a Price Control Bill, 
but a practical joke. It is lucky for the democratic cause 
that the outcome of the war does not hang on what happens 
to prices in America. What is perhaps rather more disturb- 
ing is to witness the relaxation of two brand-new restrictions 
on civil activity that were imposed in the interest of higher 
war production. The 30 per cent curtailment of civilian 
power consumption in six south-eastern states has been 
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postponed, and the restrictions placed on the y 


se 
and tin foils in packaging have been suspended { Of lead 


° ° OT 30 day. 
There may be good reasons in either case—or there ~ 
merely have been irresistible pressure. Unlike the on 


of prices, the restriction of civilian use of scarce resoutos 
in the United States does have a direct and immediate 
bearing on the military prospects of the war. 


Rt. Hon. Box or Cox? 


The expedient of appointing members of the Wy 
Cabinet to crucial posts abroad has, in general, been wel. 
comed by The Economist. In peace or in war, the specig 
relations between Britain and the United States y 
America, at this juncture in the world’s history, call fo, 
the presence in Washington of a member of the nation 
innermost councils. In Cairo, Mr Lyttelton’s organis. 
tion, which as Minister of State he described to Parliamen 
during his recent visit to London, is simply a reflection o 
microcosm of the War Cabinet; and Mr Lyttelton \ 
appropriately, by his office and by his personal qualities 
a Cabinet Minister. Now it appears, from an answer ip 
the Commons by the Lord Privy Seal, that neither Lord 
Halifax nor Mr Lyttelton is a member of the War Cabine, 
while on duty abroad; only when they return to this 
country, it seems, do they resume their Cabinet functions 
and responsibilities. This emerged from the question why 
the name of Lord Halifax is omitted from the list of the 
War Cabinet printed in Hansard, and Mr Attlee could 
not explain why Mr Lyttelton, unlike Lord Halifax, wa 
included ; he said their cases were on all fours. The point 
may be quite academic and merely one of verbal defini- 
tion; and it is obvious that neither of these gentlemen 
can be in Washington or Cairo and London at the same 
time. But it is surely important to know whether or not 
the Ambassador in Washington and the Minister of State 
in Cairo are really members of the War Cabinet, fully 
responsible with their colleagues for their conduct—as has 
hitherto been generally assumed. The statement that Lord 
Halifax and Mr Lyttelton only become Cabinet Ministers 
when they land in England—somewhat similarly to the 
way in which Mr Menzies, as Australian Prime Minister, 
“sat in” at Cabinet meetings during his stay here—makes 
nonsense of the new conception of the Cabinet’s overseas 
branches ; and raises some important prectical points about 
their constitutional responsibility. Either they are Cabinet 
Ministers or they are not ; they cannot go on, each of them 
playing Box and Cox single-handed. 


Minimum Exports 


At the week-end, Mr Harcourt Johnstone, Secretary 
to the Department of Overseas Trade, restated the 
principles of wartime export policy. Simply, they are 
to earn currencies to pay for essential imports and 
to supply the essential needs of other parts of the 
Empire. Essentiality is the test, as it was before Lend- 
Lease vastly reduced the scale of the export problem 
by furnishing essential imports without payment of dollars. 
It is not because of Lend-Lease, or any new obligations 
the United States, that the policy now is “ how little need 
we export? ”. Potentially, this question replaced the peact- 
time “how much can we export?” as soon as the wat 
began ; and it was only because the direct war effort failed 
for eighteen months or so to engage its due proportion 0 
the nation’s industrial resources that exporters did not feel 
the pinch of a higher necessity earlier, and were able to 8° 
on exporting where they could without much discrimination. 
There was, it is true, a more selective export drive after this 
laxer period, as the shortage of dollars and other hard cul- 
rencies to pay for imported supplies dwindled ; the oper” 
tive words in the question “how little need we export: 
are “little” and “need,” and until Lend-Lease broke the 
strain the need for dollars was immense—much too great, 
fact, for even the most ambitious sales campaign to sustain 
side by side with the domestic war effort. Currencies 
including dollars, are still needed. Empire countries mu 
so far as possible be supplied with necessities without 
expenditure of dollars or other hard currencies, that ® 


if not from their own or other sterling countries’ resource 


by exports from Britain. But it is minimum and not ma” 
mum—or even moderate—exports that policy must 
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at; war economy, and not American influence, dictates 
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Science and Truth 


In his presidential address to the Royal Society this 
week, Sit Henry Dale laid down certain principles on which 
research should be based. He sympathised with the view 
that freedom and opportunity, rather than organisation, 
provided the conditions for the highest type of research ; 
on the other hand, he felt that enlightened organisation and 
control, such as the Medical Research Council works under, 
could be a benefit rather than a hindrance. The state 
can support science, and can use scientific knowledge for 
better governancp, without interfering with the freedom of 
science. The threat, as Sir Henry sees it, is in the possible 
entanglement of science in controversial politics, in the 
yse of science as a weapon of political pressure, in the 
danger that “ the rigid standards of true science would be 
relaxed by allowing the convenience of results for policy 
or for propaganda to enter into the assessment of their 
validity as evidence.” Sir Henry presumably had chiefly in 
mind the picture of scierice in Nazi Germany ; but he also 
said that the duty of science is “to seek the truth for its 
own sake in complete freedom from any kind of extraneous 
influence,” and such an influence does not necessarily come 
from the state—it can come from much nearer home and 
if often all the more dangerous in that it is not so easily 
recognisable. Last week The Economist carried a full page 
advertisement of an association for therapeutical research, 
formed, according to the advertisement, by five of the 
biggest drug companies in the country “for the more effec- 
tive prosecution of research in their industry.” The com- 
panies concerned have done extremely valuable research 
work in the past and will no doubt do so again in their 
new organisation ; there will certainly always be room for 
therapeutic research so long as there is illness and disease ; 
and the pooling of researchers and research facilities in co- 
operative work will always be valuable. But, again according 
to the advertisement, products evolved from the researches 
of the new corporation “ will be marketed and sold by the 
constituent companies under a common name.” Co-opera- 
tion in research apparently means combination in business. 
There thus intrudes into the valuable field of research into 
new therapeutic substances, which insofar as it is commer- 
cially organised must, admittedly, be commercial, an added 
dose of the very extraneous influence which Sir Henry said 
should be kept out. It is impossible not to feel that the 
“convenience of results” for the companies concerned 
may enter—even though unconsciously—“ into the assess- 
ment of their validity as evidence.” 


* *« * 


Restraint of Medicine 


The manufacture and sale of drugs is a business like 
any other. The possibility that research by associations of 
manufacturers and distributors of drugs may be mixed with 
commercial convenience, and that the claims of new thera- 
peutic substances may be established more because they 
have such authoritative backing than because they are fully 
founded, is an incident of trade. But it is a danger ; and 
there is the further risk that such a body may become a 
monopoly. The new therapeutical research body, for instance, 
States that “it will, where desirable, negotiate agreements 
with other manufacturers of recognised standing.” But there 
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can, of course, be no guarantee that the products of these 
other manufacturers will be able to obtain equal treatment 
when faced with the competition of such a formidable com- 
bine ; their research laboratories may evolve therapeutic sub- 
stances which are as efficient as those of the association and 
cheaper, but the odds against their getting them recognised 
by the medical and pharmaceutical professions and on to 
the market will be very heavy. An alliance of large houses 1s 
able to bear the cost of greater publicity, and its marketing 
facilities, through the constituent companies and their sub- 
sidiaries, are world wide. The danger of a monopoly of this 
sort is doubly serious when it- occurs in the sphere of public 
health, because the public is quite unable to decide for 
itself between the various claims of the drugs on offer. 
It is probable that the drugs to be sponsored by the new 
body will be mainly those which can only be administered 
under the direction of a doctor ; there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they will belie the high repute of its constituent 
companies. Nevertheless, even a doctor can be ied astray 
by the claims of drugs, as is shown by the frequent misuse 
of chemo-therapy in general practice ; and doctors them- 
selves’ are not altogether free from the charge of hiding 
monopoly under the guise of expertness. The British Medi- 
cal Association has been of great value to the medical pro- 
fession in protecting its legitimate interests and is even now 
sponsoring a planning commission to study the country’s 
medical services. Last week, it produced a plan for improving 
the health services of factories by the appointment of whole- 
time or part-time medical officers and the establishment of 
an efficient medical liaison between the factory and outside 
medical services. The principle is admirable, but the BMA’s 
suggestion for an outside advisory body to help employers 
in making appointments must be treated with more reserve. 
Such a body can hardly fail to be run by the BMA itself, 
and it is well known that many doctors, including members 
of the BMA, resent its growing power over their inde- 
pendence. 


* * & 


The Future of Abyssinia 


With the surrender of Gondar, the last Italian strong- 
hold in Abyssinia has fallen after a prolonged and very 
gallant siege. Today the authority of the Emperor is re- 
established, even if only nominally, throughout the Empire 
he lost in 1936, and one of the immediate questions to 
arise is the policy the British Government should pursue 
in its relations with the newly liberated Abyssinian State. 
There are, perhaps, some arguments for leaving the 
Emperor to build up his new realm alone. Abyssinia will 
surely set great store by its newly recovered independence, 
and the presence of British garrisons and ubiquitous British 
officials might stir up keen resentment. Possibly, too, from 
the standpoint of Britain’s good name, it might be politic 
to avoid the least grounds for accusations of “ selfish 
imperialism,” “hypocritical expansionist policies,” and the 
like. Obviously, however, such a course would be corh- 
pletely impracticable for the time being. The most compel- 
ling reason for the maintenance in Abyssinia of a large 
measure of British control is the obvious fact that the war 
is not yet over. Should the Germans retrieve their present 
reverses in Southern Ukraine and sweep the war down into 
the Middle East, should the campaign in Libya go un- 
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believably badly, once more control of the Red Sea would 
become a military factor of crucial importance. To leave 
to the uncertain authority of the Emperor vast tracts of 
land bordering upon approaches to the Suez Canal would 
be folly. Moreover, on a long term view, there are reasons 
for the maintenance for the time being of some measure 
of British control. The Emperor ‘faces formidable difficul- 
ties in his restored domain. The tradition of Abyssinia has 
long-combined fierce and proud independence over against 
the outside world, with almost equally fierce independence 
between the various principalities—Gojjam, Shoa, Amhara 
and Tigre—-which make up a sort of federalism under the 
rather doubtful authority of the Negus. On the frontier 
fringes lie the subject tribes—Galla, Sidamo, Somali and 
Danakil. The only way in which, in the new independence, 
these scattered units can be held together is by the creation 
of an efficient centralised administration, capable of com- 
bating the inherently centrifugal tendencies of the Abys- 
sinian State. The establishment of such an administration 
out of the meagre resources of the restored Emperor would 
be quite impossible. The Emperor’s income is at the most 
some £500,000 a year. Under wartime conditions it would 
be far less. In the sphere of administration proper, the 
five years of Italian occupation have removed from educa- 
tion and responsibility the AbyssiniaMs on whom the 
Emperor would now have to rely. The continuance of 
British aid, therefore, seems not only inevitable but desir- 
able. Nevertheless, the eyes of the world will be on any 
aid given by Britain to Abyssinia. Unless its intention is 
genuinely to do what the Mandate system was planned to 
do, “to prepare peoples to stand alone in the strenuous 
conditions of modern life,’ then once again Britain will 
be open to the charge of having added to its own dominion 
under the banner of a humanist crusade. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the honesty of British policy in dealing with 
more backward peoples is on trial in Abyssinia. Britain has 
a chance to show that it can be generous in the matter of 
capital expenditure ; that it can be patient and unbiased 
and can transcend the national plane in the matter of experts 
and advisers ; and can turn into a practical and immediate 
policy its general and oft-repeated ideal of freedom and 
national independence. 


* * * 


Meeting at St. Florentin 


The fact that the high German official chosen to meet 
Pétain at St. Florentin was Goering suggests that the old 
Marshal is doing his best still to confine direct collaboration 
within the framework of the Monthoire agreement. To full 
economic collaboration the French have been committed 
for the past year, and if the Germans choose to put on the 
screws, and demand a higher percentage of France’s output 
at this juncture, Pétain has no bargaining position upon 
which to make a stand. The Germans are feeling the strain 
of the Russian campaign and Goering, as head of the 
Luftwaffe, is probably mainly concerned in securing greater 
output from the French aircraft industry. Since it is already 
delivering to the Nazis eight out of every ten aeroplanes it 
produces, the Germans can hardly increase the percentage. 
It is total output they wish to push up to a higher figure. 
For this, French industrialists will demand increases in 
their quotas of raw materials and machine tools and, here 
again, ing, as controller of the Four Year Plan, is the 
man on whose decision the question of extra supplies will 
depend. There is evidence to suggest that the Germans are 
handling these negotiations with France with more than 
usual skill. They know that, apart from Darlan and one or 
two other total quislings, the French leaders and, above all, 
the French people will not tolerate direct military collabora- 
tion. Here there can be no process—as in the economic 
field—of “getting mixed up together.” But it perfectly 
suits Germany’s plans that French and German military 
policy should develop along parallel lines. If the Libyan 
campaign ends in a British victory, French North Africa 
becomes the only obstacle in the way of a British advance 
to the Atlantic, to that point of the African coast which is 
eventually the obvious entry point for active United States’ 
intervention. The German and French quisling press are 
therefore playing up the “ danger ” to France’s Colonial Em- 
pire of an “ Anglo-Saxon” offensive. The French are being 
encouraged to get themselves on a war footing to defend 
themselves against the British and American aggressor, 
to man the frontiers of Tunisia, to reinforce Dakar, to 
institute Atlantic air patrols for the early sighting of an 
“ aggressive” American Fleet. All this can be camouflaged 
as legitimate self-defence ; yet it serves Germany’s purpose 
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as well as if a German officer were sitting in every parr 
in Morocco. Barrison 


x * * 


Sheep and Goats 


Of the two latest adherents to the Anti : 
Pact, Denmark and Finland, Denmark has aaa me 
evidence in the past week that her signature was obtain 
under duress. The German authorities appar — 
threatened the Danish Government with hostile occy =. 
under a Reich Commissar, an argument which : a 
sufficiently forceful to the Foreign Minister Hr Scerean ; 
to ensure his docility at the Berlin Conference, By ~ 
news was so ill received by Danish public opinion tha 
November 25 spirited demonstrations, in which the aan 
intervened several times, were staged in Copenhagen 
Indeed, public displeasure has been so fearlessly expressed 
that there seems to be some doubt as to whether }; 
Scavenius’ signature will successfully purchase freedom 
from further interference. Moreover, adherence to th 
pact has brought Danes abroad a significant step neare 
the creation of a Free Danish movement fully allied with 
the democratic powers. Thus, Count Reventlow, Danish 
Minister in London, with the complete agreement of }js 
Legation and Consulate-General, has informed the Danish 
Government of his unwillingness to take further order 
from the Danish Foreign Office. Count Reventlow’s decision 
follows similar action by the Danish Ministers in Washing. 


ton and Teheran. 
*x 


It is unfortunate that Finnish reactions have been 
infinitely less independent and ‘self-respecting. Reports of 
the private session of the Finnish parliament, called by 
the Finnish Prime Minister, M Rangell, at the end of last 
week, indicate that, outside the Swedish party, enthusiasm 
for the prosecution of the war until the whole of Easter 
Karelia is brought under Finnish control varied only in 
degree. Marshal Mannerheim’s Order of the Day, issued 
on the same occasion, hinted that Finnish ambitions were 
nearly achieved, but that the attainment of the new strategic 
frontier is an indispensable condition of peace with Russia. 
This attitude is maintained despite the Prime Minister's 
revelation that Great Britain has threatened to declare war 
on Finland—presumably on Hungary and Roumania as 
well, since all these countries are at war with Russia. 
It is well known that the Russo-Finnish war of 1939-40 
and the present expedition to subdue territories outside the 
former Finnish frontiers have imposed a serious drain on 
Finnish manpower ; and (as an article by a correspondent 
on page 687 shows) there are very strong social and 
economic reasons in favour of a Finnish armistice. It 
will be a thousand pities if the Finnish Government per- 
sists in its short-sighted view of the national self-interest, 
for it appears that zero hour is now very close. Once Great 
Britain and Finland are at war, the issues of the Karelian 
frontier dispute must be generalised in terms of the quarrel 
between Nazi Germany and the Allied Powers, with all 
that that implies for the post-war settlement. 

* * * 


Domestic Service 


Mr Churchill made two points about married women 
on Tuesday. In their homes they are ministering to the 
needs of the active population; but they are also the 
nation’s only seserve in the future for industry and civil 
defence. The problem is to obtain work from women who 
have inescapable home ties, which, in the vast majority 
of cases, will prove to be the care of young children. 
Owing to the technical difficulties of fitting part-time 
workers into industrial routine, it is improbable that patt- 
time work can be made compulsory. Yet there is every 
reason for making it increasingly feasible for voluntects. 
If it is impossible to make part-time work compulsory, i 
is still possible to make the provision of part-time facilities 
obligatory upon employers—and the Government. The 
fact has to- be faced that the provision of day nurseri¢s 
on an adequate scale, an obviously mecessary 4m 
desirable step, is an impossibility in the immediate 
future. The most hopeful solution is that of dove- 
tailing the activities of neighbours who are willing 
to take over each other’s domestic work and factory work 
in turns, either by splitting the working day or by splitting 
the working week. It must be strongly urged that a family 
of young children, or any other sort of family tie, cannot 
be allowed to rank as grounds for exemption or for the 
performance of half-time work if the whole-time service 
of suitable domestic help are employed, any more than 
the mere existence of a husband, at home or away, sh 
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exempt a childless wife from war work. There is a reserve 
of domestic help in the ranks of unemployed women 
petween 51 and 60, and even above this age, which could 
well be employed to release the young mother at least 
for part of the day. Many women above the conscription 
age limit, who have never yet worked for a wage, have 
some sort of domestic skill which should not be allowed 
to lie fallow. If labour reserves are to be used to the full, 
it must be made feasible for women, who are not liable 
for conscription, to offer such Service as they are able to 
contribute. ‘This entails an obligation on employers to 
consider unorthodox forms of employment and an obliga- 
tion on women in late middle life to take over much of 
the domestic work of the nation. 


* * * 


Earnings in Industry 


In view of the renewed pressure for higher wage rates, 
the publication of the results of the Ministry of Labour’s 
investigation into workers’ earnings during one week last 
July is timely. It provides the facts for any intelligent, dis- 
cussion of the problem. The sample taken by the Ministry 
is fairly representative of earnings in industry as a whole, 
for it covers some 6,000,000 employees in 56,600 establish- 
ments ; but the percentage of workers covered in individual 
industries varies. The average increase in the earnings of 
all workers between October, 1938, and July, 1941, was 42.3 
per cent, against a rise of 29 per cent in the official cost of 
living index ; wage rates, on the other hand, rose by only 
18 per cent. The discrepancy between the rise in weekly 
earnings and wage rates is, of course, explained by longer 
working hours, overtime and night shifts, and by the exten- 
sion of the system of payment by results. But as the analysis 
on page 697 shows, the change in average earnings between 
October, 1938, and July, 1941, has been anything but 
uniform. While those of youths and boys rose by §7 per cent 
and those of men by 43 per cent, the average earnings of 
women advanced by 36 per cent and those of girls by 35 per 
cent. Again, there have been wide disparities in the move- 
ment of earnings in different industries. In the building and 
contracting trades, they rose by 48 per cent and in the metal 
engineering and shipbuilding industries by 49 per cent ; on 
the other hand, average earnings in the public utility ser- 
vices rose by only 20 per cent. Similar discrepancies are to 
be found in the movements of wages within groups of in- 
dustries. There are no indications that these divergencies are 
being smoothed out ; many of them cannot be justified by 
differences in skill or in the nature of the work ; and they 
add emphasis to the need for a national wages policy. 


* * * 


Death of a President 


The unfortunate death of the Chilean president, Senor 
Aguirre Cerda, on November 25, terminates the first Popu- 
lar Front administration in the South American continent. 
By law, elections must be held within 70 days. So far, 
however, no candidates have been nominated and it is 
consequently impossible to assess the likelihood of a Radical 
being returned to office or of the possibility of the survival 
of a left wing coalition similar in composition to that re- 
turned at the Congressional election of last March. The late 
President’s policy of Chilenidad, national development, re- 
form, and, since the earthquake of January, 1939, of recon- 
suction, commanded solid national backing. But there were 
already signs of dissension (on which our Santiago corre- 
spondent reports on page 688) before his death. His own 
party, the Radicals, had withdrawn all their members from 
his Cabinet, and they returned only when he got rid of his 
Minister of the Interior, whose love for law and order was 
greater than for Communists. These rifts may now be 
deepened. A domestic crisis at the present juncture 
1s particularly unfortunate since the late president 
had proved himself particularly adept at preserv- 
ing national unity on foreign issues. Chilean  sus- 
Picion of the trend of United States foreign policy occa- 
sionally evokes explosive comment in the USA press. Yet 
there is little ground for misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
tion of the Chilean attitude which, in recent months, has 
shown itself increasingly vigorous in condemnation of Nazi 
Policy both inside and outside Europe. Thus, Chile recently 
took the lead in lodging a protest in Berlin against the 
shooting of French hostages and, since August last, control 
of fifth column activities has been tightened and a number 
of arrests made. It is commonly reported that army circles 
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are sympathetic to Germany, and there is a large German 
minority, but there is no doubt that national sympathies 
are predominantly pro-aily and that this sentiment was one 
of the few bonds which cemented the precarious union of 
the left wing parties in Senor Aguirre Cerda’s Popular 
Front Government. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In the Hampstead by-election, out of an electorate of some 
65,000 only some 11,000 voted. The Government candidate 
was returned with a majority of 4,896 votes over Mr Pem- 
berton-Billing, and the other two Independent candidates 
forfeited their deposits. In the Harrow by-election an even 
smaller percentage of the electorate voted. The Government 
candidate was again returned with 14,540 votes, a majority 
of 11,107 over the Independent Democrat, 


+ 


The sixth Director-General of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion has been appointed, Mr Cyril J. Radcliffe, formerly 
Controller of the Press and Censorship Dtvisions, succeeds 
Sir Walter Monckton, who gave up the post, which he held 
far longer than any of his predecessors, on taking up his 
appointment in Cairo as Director-General of British Propa- 
ganda and Information Services under Mr Oliver Lyttelton, 
Minister of State, 


* 


The news that President Roosevelt has decided to apply 
the Lend-Lease Act to Turkey comes at an apposite 
moment. There are very circumstantial reports of military 
activity on Turkey’s Thracian frontier, where, it appears, 
a German headquarters has been esiablished at Liubimets, 
only some seven miles from the Turkish border, and the 
territory to the south of Liubemets to the Aégean is under 
sole German control, even the Bulgarian authorities 
apparently being excluded. 


* 


Owing to the extremely difficult conditions under which 
printers are working in wartime errors and misprints are 
bound to creep in. Last week’s errata are: 

Page 644, lines 39-40. In the sentence “ Whatever the sum 
of money that the public.will find, it can either be used to 
secure high wages and high prices for a limited volume of 
production or less wages and high prices for a larger volume 
of production,” the italicised phrase should read “or less 
high wages and prices.” 

Page 657, second column, line 36. In the sentence “.... 
the £2 tos. preference shares of De Beers, which at £12} 
yield 7-9 per cent. .... ” the italicised phrase should read 
“7.9 per cent.” 


More than a century’s accumulated business 
experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank is able to place 
at its customers’ disposal. 


The Bank’s vast resources, its constant 
touch with current affairs and its extensive 
system of branch offices in England and 
Wales and agents elsewhere, combine to 
enable it to offer a wide range of facilities, 
details of which will gladly be given on 
request by the manager of any branch. 
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Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





State Control in Free China 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent Temporarily at Chungking) 


October 22nd 


Coe participation in Free China’s business 
is greater than ever. Throughout the Sino-Japanese 
war, the National Government has had constantly to open 
up new lines of communication and trade as well as new 
industries. Private business was little prepared, and still less 
able, to.run substantial risks and to lock up capital in new 
ventures. Pressed by war emergencies, the Government 
itself again and again has had to promote and finance new 
economic enterprise. As a result, most of Free China’s new 
wartime lines of business are Government-managed. 

In foreign trade, the Government leads. Practically all 
exports are Government-controlled commodity exports in 
payment of foreign loans to China and other liabilities. 
Supervised and directed by the Foreign Trade and National 
Resources Commissions, Government and semi-Govern- 
ment companies purchase, transport and market abroad 
almost all Free China’s export goods. What remains of 
private enterprise in this field is negligible. The Govern- 
ment predominates again in import trade. It receives all 
the foreign supplies secured under China’s wartime loans 
and under lease-lend, and it also buys the bulk of the 
remainder of Free China’s imports. A special Government 
agency, for instance, transacts imports of cotton yarns and 
piece-goods. Since September I, 1941, except for small 
private imports carried on Burma trucks run under the 
British flag, only cargo for the Government may be im- 
ported via the Burma-Yunnan route. 

In industry, all of the newly opened coal, iron and non- 
ferrous ore mines, the new blast furnaces and steel works, 
as well as most of the new machine shops and plants 
manufacturing electrical machinery and materials, are 
Government-financed and Government-directed. To such 
plants the Government allots the capital required out of the 
national budget, or through one or all of the four Govern- 
ment banks. The Bank of China has become a major share- 
holder in more than 20 important industrial companies, 
including Ming Seng Shipping, Szechuen Silk Filature, 
Szechuen Animal Products, as well as wood, oil and paper 
mills and a modern sugar refinery. 

The Chinese Government banks have gradually spread 
a dense network of branch offices all over the hinterland of 
west and south-west China, where prior to the war they 
were of little or no importance. The Bank of China now 
has over 50 branches in Szechuen and over 20: in Yunnan. 
The Bank of Communications has 20 branches in Szechuen. 
The Farmers’ Bank has far more than 200 branches in Free 
China. These banks finance all business connected in any 
way with the Government. Their extension of credit to 
an increasing number of private banks is only a sideline. 
The Central Bank of China does not do commercial busi- 
ness, but remains the Treasury’s financial gent; it is 
destined to be a bankers’ bank. , 

It is impossible to obtain a clear idea of the profitability 
of the State economy in Free China. In most lines, it would 
not seem to be a paying proposition. Indeed, Government 
enterprise was not started as a business undertaking, but 
to answer urgent war requirements in trade, industry and 
banking which otherwise would not have been met. The 
Government’s loss in its business operations, which is most 
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probably huge, forms but another item of China’s war cos 
On the other hand, the octopus of Government Sales 
tends to become self-perpetuating and aggressive, As : 
spreads and acquires ever greater weight, it increasing) 
crowds out what remains of private business. It encroaches 
now upon fields which private business could still handle 
and the latter finds itself excluded from an increasing 
number of formerly remunerative spheres of activity. Privat: 
business men are gradually Josing any feeling of economic 
responsibility they may have had. Moreover, pushed on to 
economic byways by inflation, they are more and mor 
engaging in speculation. : 

In private business, the older private banks still pre- 
dominate in Szechuen and other provinces, after holding 
their own against the wartime invasion of the new branche 
of Shanghai Chinese banks. These older private banks ar 
mostly run in a semi-modern way, still extending credit on 
a personal basis and adhering to fortnightly and old-style 
holiday settlements. They pay depositors high rates 0! 
interest, ranging from Io to over 30 per cent per annum, 
operate with a comparatively large overhead expenditure 
and in current business experience a high loss _ ratio 
Notoriously short of funds, they compete violently with 
each other for private deposits. They charge their debtors 
correspondingly high rates; in Szechuen’s salt industrial 
district of Tseliutsing, bank interest runs up to 60 per cent 
per annum. The rural credit of private banks is still mor: 
expensive, and Szechuen usurers charge farmers rates 0! 
more than 100 per cent per annum. 


The March of Inflation 


The high interest rates of private banks prove disastrous 
for private industries and regular private trade, especially 
as the constant progress of inflatioa makes private busines 
require ever larger operating capital. There is little or n° 
inducement left for new private industrial investment. The 
funds of private banks and other private capital a 
primarily attracted by fields into which enters a speculative 
element promising high extra profits. Without any end 
inflation in sight, speculation is a one-way bullish venture, 
with the risk incurred reduced to the problem whether 
or not commodity prices will rise faster and higher than 
the accumulation of bank interest charges. 

In the field of foreign trade, private business is chiefly 
concerned with the importation of Shanghai and Hongkong 
products via the French Leased Territory of Kwangchow 
wan, in Burmese trucks via Yunnan, and by means 0 
smuggling everywhere. The volume of these imports ” 
numerous commodity lines still exceeds Free China’s ow? 
production of consumption goods. The majority of clothing 
articles, footwear, medicines and drugs, cosmetics, tinned 
goods, etc., displayed in the shops of Free China’s cities 
are imported. Transport costs are high ; for a ton of com 
mercial cargo from Rangoon to Chungking, they amount 
to almost £150. Importation by plane from Hongkons 
costs about §s. per lb. of merchandise. Private freight 
insurance is unobtainable, and in transit as well as * 
destination there is everywhere in Free China a consider 
able air-raid risk. Yet prices of these goods are quoted - 
higher than is justified by these costs and risks alone. The} 
are between three and ten times higher than Shanghai pric 
and from five to six times higher than Hongkong — 
Among the main reasons are persistent speculative hoardins 
and withholding from the market of the commodities © 
question by every hand through which they pass; o 
periodical cornering of certain commodity markets he 
groups of speculators ; and extremely high profit margin’ 
Chungking wholesalers average profits of between 25 2% 30 
per cent, while retailers will insist on profits ranging 
50 to 100 per cent and more. 
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The population’s power to purchase imported con- 
sumption goods steadily decreases, as a result of the soar- 
ing prices, which far exceed the readjustment of incomes, 
and markets for such goods narrow down. Hoarders and 
speculators, therefore, have lately turned more and more 
to manipulating staple foods, such as rice, salt and sugar, 
poosting food prices to three and four times the Shanghai 
ievel. In several areas which are suffering a food shortage 
speculators are at the same time holding back large stocks 
of food. Just before the current harvest season, Szechuen 
rice prices had been driven artificially to an all-time high of 
Is, per Ib. 4 

The Chinese National Government are aware of this 
situation and are trying various solutions, A few outstanding 
speculators and corrupt officials have been jailed or sum- 
marily executed. Land tax is now being collected in kind, 
and part of the foodstuffs thus collected is to be sold cheaply 
in the open market in an effort. to cut down prices. 
Government Officials and employees are supplied with rice 
at one-quarter of market prices, and in special shops are 
being sold imported goods at cost. Yet it still remains to 
be seen whether these measures can or will fundamentally 
remedy the situation, especially after the passing of the 
harvesting season, which normally brings a marked relief. 


Finland’s War Burden 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


November 24th 


WHATEVER advantages Finland may derive from the 
occupation of Karelia in the not so immediate future, 
present economic gains are very small in relation to the 
cost. The Finns admit that about half the buildings in the 
captured areas have been destroyed by the Russians, and, 
where the houses are still standing, almost everything 
movable has disappeared. The total destruction of 
Western Karelia—the territory ceded last year to Russia 
and now recaptured by the Finns—has recently been 
estimated, by a Government commission, at 10,800 million 
Finnish marks. This figure, when compared with an esti- 
mated total loss, through destruction and cession of terri- 
tories after the first Russo-Finnish war, of rather more 
than 15,000 million Finnish marks, clearly indicates the 
thoroughness of the Russians’ “ scorched earth ” policy in 
those areas. (Neither figure includes losses of Government 
property.) ; 

The agricultural situation in Karelia has been described 
as very poor by various Finnish observers ; for instance, 
scarcely one-sixth of the ordinary potato crop is available 
this year. It was estimated in August that the reorganisa- 
tion of Karelian agriculture would take about two years. 
t is doubtful whether even this estimate fully takes into 
account the evident labour shortage or the difficulties of 
organisation. Significantly, it was not possible, until the 
end of September, to harvest those crops which had been 
left undestroyed by the Russians. The shortage of labour 
is also illustrated by the fact that a great deal of work in 
the recaptured villages is done by women soldiers; as 
many as 50,000 members of the Lotta (the Finnish women’s 
organisation) have had military training, and they play a 
more active part in warfare than similar units in most other 
belligerent countries. 

It is also significant that of 220,000 people who fled from 
Karelia after the first Russo-Finnish war, only some 
50,000-60,000 will probably be repatriated by the end of 
this year while the rest will have to wait until after the war. 

The industrial life of the country is also hit by the 
labour shortage ; the paper and cellulose industries might 
export large quantities of their produce to Germany if a 
sufficient number of workers were available. Other indus- 
tries are suffering, in addition, from a shortage of iron, tin, 
cotton and other raw materials. The most immediate 
economic problem facing the Government, however, is how 
to feed the people during the winter, and no attempt 
is being made to hide the seriousness of the situation. In 
ordinary circumstances, even after the territorial losses of 
1940, the home production of agricultural goods might well 
have covered about two-thirds of the country’s needs. But 
the war has resulted in a considerable drop in Finland’s 
agricultural output, especially since a long drought and 
carly frosts have added to the existing difficulties. Stocks 
of food are no longer available, and it has been difficult, 
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in many cases, to induce the farmers to deliver their crops 
at the established maximum prices. An undeclared delivery 
strike by the farmers is in particular to blame for a tem- 
porary shortage of potatoes, the Finns’ staple food in 
present circumstances. 


Short Commons 


The Finns’ diet, formerly praised for its richness by many 
a traveller, has greatly deteriorated during the last two 
years. Even during the summer, Finland was “ not far from 
famine,” according to various Finnish newspapers, and in 
certain distressed towns people were “ literally starving.” In 
Helsingfors itself the population has been living almost 
entirely on vegetables for a long time now. Meat, except 
on rare occasions, is only available on the black market, and 
at extremely high prices. The Germans are said to have 
sent large quantities of eggs to Finland, in order to relieve 
the situation, but either these claims are exaggerated or 
all the eggs are also absorbed by the black market ; in any 
case, the ordinary egg supply is quite insufficient. Fish is 
also very scarce on the ordinary market, though reports 
have been current about fair catches of Baltic herring, pike 
and cod. The fat ration was 21 ounces in October, and 
consisted almost entirely of margarine; the weekly milk 
ration was little more than 1 pint per person. Bread, offici- 
ally rationed at 80 ounces a week, is usually sold out during 
the early hours of the day. Vegetables, other than potatoes, 
and fruit seem so far to have been a little more plentiful 
than in some other Continental countries owing, largely, 
to imports from Italy, but prices are high and the quality 
is frequently poor. One of the worst features of domestic 
life is queueing, which has to be done for almost everything, 
and it is extremely difficult for working people to obtain 
their rations unless they have their meals in restaurants. 
Many Finns try to make good some of the obvious 
deficiencies in their diet by buying vitamin tablets, and a 
leading Finnish research worker has pointed out, in a 
special report, that the lack of calories has already resulted 
in the decreasing efficiency of manual workers. Another 
result of the deterioration of living conditions has been, 
according to the Finnish Press, an alarming rise in the rate 
of infant mortality. 

Many of the shortages of food and other consumption 
goods are caused by the dislocation of traffic. There is, for 
instance, an insufficient supply of firewood in the towns 
though, at the same time, huge quantities of wood are lying 
near the waterways with no means of transport available. 
The coal and coke supply for private householders has been 
cut down to 30 per cent of normal, and the temperature 
of heated rooms must not exceed 59 degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the number of Finnish 
casualties in the present campaign, since the Finns have 
dismissed all suggestions of heavy losses without publishing 
accurate figures themselves. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that during the 1939-1940 campaign they lost about 
29,000 dead and permanently disabled men, or about 3 per 
cent of all men between 18 and 45 years of age. There is no 
likelihood that the toll of dead and wounded during the 
present prolonged fighting has been very much smaller than 
at that time. 

A record of how Finland is paying for the war would be 
incomplete if no mention were made of the more subjective 
losses sustained by the Finnish nation. These may soon 
amount, to quote Mr Cordell Hull, to a complete abandon- 
ment of the country’s democratic institutions, and such a 
sacrifice might easily prove more fatal to the nation than 
anything else the unhappy Finns have suffered during the 
last two years, 
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Price Control in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


November 3rd 


On November 2nd, the Canadian Government made public 
the provisions of the Order-in-Council which establishes 
a comprehensive ceiling for prices of goods and services 
and enlarges the powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. The Order makes it an offence to buy or sell after 
November 17th any goods or services at prices higher 
than the lawful maximum. This maximum is defined as 
the highest price at which a person or firm sold or supplied 
goods or services of the same kind and quality during 
the period September 15th to October 11th inclusive. The 
maximum price for goods or services, which may not have 
been sold or supplied during this basic period, is to be the 
same as the maximum price of goods or services of sub- 
stantially similar kind or quality sold or supplied during 
that time. 

Authority is given to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to vary any maximum price, to prescribe other or 
additional conditions and terms of sale and to exempt any 
person or goods or services from the regulations. The 
Order itself exempts from the operation of the ceiling 
goods sold for export; the sale by any person of his per- 
sonal or household effects; isolated sales of goods by 
persons not normally handling them ; bills of exchange, 
securities and title deeds ; and sales of goods by auction 
where this procedure is not adopted merely to evade the 
regulations. Prices previously fixed by the Board or fixed 
by any other Federal, Provincial or local authority with 
the concurrence of the Board are also exempted from the 
ceiling. Goods may be sold or services supplied at prices 
lower than the fixed medium, but charges for goods or 
services in excess of the maximum are not enforceable, 
and any sum paid over the maximum is recoverable. 
Goods bought and sold in contravention of the regulations 
are liable to seizure by the Crown, and for proven viola- 
tions of the Order, the penalties prescribed are fines up 
to a maximum of $5,000 or two years’ imprisonment, or 
both. The list of services brought under the price ceiling is 
as follows :— 


The supply of electricity, gas, steam heat and water ; 

Telegraph, wireless and telephone services ; 

Transport and harbour facilities ; 

Warehousing and storage ; 

Undertaking and embalming ; 

Laundering, cleaning, tailoring and dressmaking ; 

Hairdressing and beauty parlour services ; 

Plumbing, heating, painting, decorating, cleaning and 
renovating ; 

Repairs of all kinds ; 

The supply of meals, refreshments and beverages ; 

The exhibition of moving pictures. 


The Board is also empowered to recommend the 
removal or reduction of duties and taxes and the payment 
of subsidies. At the request of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, all sales to it are exempted from the 
Board’s regulations because the Department wants to 
reserve the right to order supplies with as much speed 
as possible and for quick delivery additional costs might 
be involved. It is expected that, from time to time, special 
exemptions will be accorded to certain perishable products 
like citrus fruits and vegetables. 

The new plan of price-fixing is being supported by 
practically all the Canadian press, and the business com- 
munity, though it has no liking for it, is making the 
necessary adjustments. It is estimated that a new army of 
some 5§,000 Officials will be required to administer the 
system. The details of the parallel plan for putting a ceil- 
ing upon wages have not yet been announced, but labour 
is showing great coolness towards it. Its spokesmen take 
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the ground that it will wipe out collective bar 
that in not a few industries wages will be 
unjustifiably low scale. 
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The Conscription Controversy 


The Federal Parliament reassembled on November 31d 
but its sitting will only last two or three weeks, and th, 
Government proposes that it should adjourn soon yt 
early in the New Year. On the opening day, Mr Mackenzie 
King contented himself with a general review of the wa; 
situation, and sedulously avoided any disclosure of the 
Government’s plans or policy about certain pressing issye; 
such as full military conscription. Meanwhile, controversja| 
debate about this question has been proceeding in the 
country. Ministers have given no sign of altering their 
views, and the Montreal branch of the St. Jean Baptiste 
Society, the great racial organisation of the French. 
Canadians, has forwarded to the Federal Cabinet a copy 
of a resolution opposing conscription in Canada for over- 
seas service. But a number of Liberal members from the 
English-speaking provinces are now known to be favour- 
able to full conscription, and some Liberal papers have 
begun to advocate it. There is, however, no unanimity in 
the Conservative camp, for, although Colonel Drew, the 
provincial leader of the party in Ontario, has pronounced 
for the removal of all limitations upon compulsory service, 
Mr Hanson, the parliamentary leader of the party at 
Ottawa, while admitting that such a step has now become 
necessary, declines to commit his followers to full con- 
scription. He has expressed fears that, if the party were 
to make conscription a political issue, the Liberals would 
proceed, in Quebec and elsewhere, to revive all the old pre- 
judices against it for party advantage, and declares that it 
should only be introduced with the concurrence of all 
parties. However, Mr Hanson, on the grounds of ill-health, 
has announced his impending retirement from his tem- 
porary leadership. 

There has lately been visible evidence that the war has 
given a marked stimulus to the growth of the CCF, 
Canada’s Socialist party. In a provincial election held in 
British Columbia on October 21st, although it only carried 
fourteen seats, which, however, doubled its representation, 
it actually secured a larger proportion (33.2 per cent) of 
the popular vote than either the Liberals or the Conser- 
vatives ; as the Liberals have lost their former majority, 
it is expected that the two old parties will have to form a 
Coalition Ministry. In a provincial election in Nova Scotia 
held a week later, the Liberals easily secured a new 
mandate, but the CCF, which had only one seat in the 
previous legislature, managed to return three out of its 
six candidates. The ppinion therefore prevails that this 
already noticeable trend to the Left is certain to be accen- 
tuated by post-war conditions and that sooner or later the 
two old parties may be compelled to merge their identities 


in a single party in order to cope effectively with the new 
movement. 


Chilean Political Situation 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


October 24th 


AFTER several stormy months, culminating in the retire- 
ment of the Radicals from the Government, all outstand- 
ing differences have been smoothed over, and the Radicals 
have agreed to representation in the Government once 
more. The rebel Radical, Olavarria, Minister of the 
Interior, has also resigned, and, though banned from the 
party some time ago, is on the point of being reinstated. 
The other two personal and non-party friends of the 
President, who took office at the time of the split in the 
Radical Party, have now resigned, since their function has 
expired with the settling of the difficulties. To replace 
these three Ministers, the President has appointed three 
Radicals—Dr Leonardo Guzman as Minister of the 
Interior; Don Tomas Mora Pinedo as Minister of 
Justice ; and Don Ulises Vergara as Minister of Education. 
A fourth Cabinet post has been created, that of Minister 
of Commerce and Supply, and another Radical, Don 
Arturo Rivera, has been appointed to take charge of this 
Ministry. 

Two of the new appointments are very interesting. Dr 
Guzman was formerly Minister of Public Health and 1 
that capacity did excellent work, particularly after the 
1939 earthquake in the south of Chile. He is an outspoken 
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man of character, and probably one of the staunchest sup- 

rters in Chile of the democratic cause. He is the author 
of numerous forthright press articles in favour of the 
Allied cause, and it is expected that the Nazi undercurrent 
in Chile will not be allowed to make much progress. He 
is a great lover of both Britain and France—particularly 
the latter. On assuming Office, one of his first steps was to 
authorise the holding of an anti-Fascist-Nazi demonstra- 
tion after permission to hold it had been refused by his 
predecessor. The Governor of Santiago, reputedly of Nazi 
leanings, has also resigned. On the representation of the 
German Embassy, he had repeatedly banned the exhibition 
of anti-Nazi films in Santiago, though such films had been 
approved by the Board of Censors. The new Minister’s 
ruling is that any film passed by the Board of Censors may 
be shown without any outside interference. 


The newly-created post of Minister of Commerce and 
Supply is especially interesting at present, because Chile 
is having difficulty in finding raw materials to keep its 
young industries supplied. There is a marked shortage of 
all kinds of supplies, particularly of iron and steel. This 
may be surprising, since Chile is a large producer of iron, 
and from the Tofo Mines alone, several million tons of ore 
are shipped to the United States in specially chartered 
ships. The Chilean smelter at Corral is not large enough 
to meet the country’s needs or to use this vast supply, 
and, before being in a position to do so, would require a 
capital investment of about {£2,000,000. Again, there is 
the important artificial silk industry, which is having diffi- 
culty in finding supplies of raw material. This used to 
come from Europe and the United States, but both 
sources of supply are now closed ; the latter owing to the 
shortage of supplies in the American market. 

The new Minister may be able to co-ordinate supplies, 
but it is probable that one of his first steps will be to make 
an inventory of all stocks of essential materials within the 
country and to ration them. It is known that large stocks 
exist, but these are being held up by speculators who are 
demanding prohibitive prices. , 

The bitter opposition between the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties appears to have quietened down recently, 
no doubt owing to the Russo-German war. The strife is 
latent and may break out once more. There is no more 
word of the proposed Bill to outlaw the Communist Party. 


Books Received 


Canada in World Affairs. By F. H. Soward and Others. 
(London) H. Milford. 343 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

The British Empire in Australia. An Economic Hist 
1834-1939. By B. Fitzpatrick. (London) H. Milford. 
$29 pp. 218. net. 

Norway and the War, September, 1939-December, 1940. 
(Documents on International Affairs). Edited by Monica 
Curtis. (London) H. Milford. 154 pp. Ios. 6d. net. 

Belgium. The Official Account of What Happened 1939-1940. 
Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (London) Evans Bros. 
Ltd. 110 pp. §s. net. 

How Rumania was Surrendered. Statements by M. Juliu 
Maniu and M. Constantin Bratianu. (London) Rumanian 
a Committee, 11, Hornton Court, W.8. No price 
stated. 

Japan’s Purpose in Asia. By Sir Frederick Whyte. (London) 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, 
S.W.1. 61 pp. 1s. net. 

China and Japan. 3rd Edition. Chatham House Information 
Papers, No. 21A. (London) Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, S.W.1. 162 pp. 4s. 6d. net. 

Change. No. 2 Bulletin of the Advertising Service Guild. 
Home Propaganda. A Report pre by Mass-Observa- 
=. aan Advertising Service Guild, 10, Hertford 

treet, W. 1. 


PENGUIN SPECIALS. 

World Shipping. By A. C. Hardy. 
The Remaking of Italy. By Pentad. 287 pp. 
A Diary of World Affairs. By Marcel Hoden. 128 pp. 

Replanning Britain. A summarised report of the Oxford Con- 
ference of the Town and Country Planning Association. 
1941. Edited by F. E. Towndrow. (London) Faber and 
Faber. 173 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

Studies in War Economics. International Labour Office, 
Studies and Reports. Series B. No. 33. (London) P. S. 
King. 199 pp. 4s. net. 

“ecemettuction and Peace. By Balbus. (London) Kegan Paul. 

Pp. Is. 
End Social Inequality. By Barbara Wootton. 64 pp. (London) 
Kegan Paul. rs, net 
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The 


ENGINEERS’ 
WAR 


They build the tanks, the aeroplanes, the 
guns and the ships. They are the key- 
men of all war production. They are 
asking for a square deal. Their time rate 
is as low as 74/6d. per week. 


Do you agree that such a wage is reasonable 
for the best Engineers in the World ? 
Poorly paid before the war, they still 
receive far less than many unskilled war 
workers, despite the vital work they do. 


The employers have refused them an 
increase in wages. Now the Engineers are 
submitting their claims to arbitration. They 
are confident that they have an unanswer- 
able case and they want a 


PUBLIC HEARING 


It is an Engineers’ war and the Engineers 
are doing all they can to win it. They have 
relaxed their,rules and customs. They have 
welcomed anyone to work alongside them 
in the factories and are training them. 
Engineers are giving the Fighting Forces a 
square deal. 


They, also, want a 
SQUARE DEAL 


. 


ISSUED BY 
THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Rubber and Tin 


| International Rubber Regulation Committee and 
the International Tin Committee both met this week, 
the one to determine the export quota for the first quarter 
of 1942 and the other to discuss the terms of the prolonga- 
tion of the tin agreement and to fix the export quota for the 
first half of next year. 

The rubber export quota for January-March, 1942, is to 
remain unchapged at 120 per cent of the basic quantities 
determined by the agreement between the Governments 
of the producing countries. Since the basic exports of the 
countries adhering to the regulation scheme, exclusive of 
French Indo-China, total 1,563,000 tons for 1942, their 
permissible exports during the first quarter of next year are 
469,000 tons. But actual exports during this period are un- 
likely to exceed 400,000 tons. As consumption is at the 
rate of only about 300,000 tons per quarter, there should be 
an ample margin for the accumulation of further stocks, 
especially in the United States. This is, indeed, the purpose 
of the maintenance of a high quota. The Committee also 
decided to continue its policy of controlling future pro- 
ductive capacity in the regulating countries ; no new plant- 
ing will be permitted in 1942 and 1943, other than that 
already permitted for experimental purposes. Every form 
of restriction is to be regarded with suspicion, the more 
so when, as in this case, it will affect supplies several years 
hence. But it would be equally foolish to argue that a 
limitation of supply is never necessary, arid as genuine con- 
sumption even in wartime is running at rather less than 
80 per cent of the standard tonnages, it may be conceded 
’ that a case has been made out. 

The Tin Committee was able to announce that the 
Governments of Bolivia, the Belgian Congo, the Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya and Nigeria had reached agreement 
concerning the prolongation of regulation for a further 
period of five years from January 1, 1942. The Government 
of Thailand, on the other hand, failed to accept the draft 
agreement and rejected the proposed revision of the 
standard quantities which form the basis of the calculation 
of the export quotas, while French Indo-China, whose tin 
policy is now presumably dictated from Tokyo, was not 
represented at the Committee. But the output of Indo- 
China is small, and, even if Thailand refuses to participate 
in the new scheme, except on its own somewhat exacting 
terms, the Governments of the remaining five countries are 
in favour of continuing the regulation of exports. The 


The War and 
Life Assurance 


. In these days of stress the necessity for assuring against 
the normal uncertainties of life is stronger than ever and 
you can provide in the very best way for those dependent 
upon you by taking out a Whole Life Assurance under 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of The Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


The rates of premium are low, thus securing a large 
assurance cover (excluding war risks) from the outset, 
while the right to participate in the surplus is retained. 
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ability of Thailand to disturb the working of the scheme 
is limited by the control of the other Governments over th; 
available refining capacity. The details of the draft agree. 
ment have not yet been disclosed, but the basic exports 
allotted to the countries concerned were given in the 
communiqué issued by the Committee : — 


Basic Tin EXPORTS 
Present Proposed 
Standard Standard 
o 0 ; 
oO ol ¢ Ol 
fons Potal fons Total 


Belgian Congo........ 
SPUN o ba saanvocecas 


15,035 7-2 20,178 ‘6 
46,027 22-2 46,768 186 


Dutch East Indies... . 39,055 18-9 55,113 21-9 
eee 77,335 37 +3 95,474 380 
a. ee oe 10,890 d°3 15,367 6] 
I a od baie waren 18,628 9-0 18,500 i 

Total..... 206,970 100-0 251,400 i006 


The revised basic exports, which have been the subject 
of protracted negotiations, represent an attempt to adjust 
that of each country to its capacity. They are based on 
actual exports during the twelve months ended June 30. 
1941, when the export quota was 130 per cent of the basic 
tonnages, and when most of the countries adhering to the 
regulation scheme were in fact exporting as much as they 
could. This method of adjustment, which undoubtedly 
achieves a measure of rough justice, inevitably involved 
slight changes in the share of each country in the basic 
aggregate ; it meant an increase in those of the Belgian 
Congo, the Dutch East Indies, Nigeria and Malaya, and 2 
decrease in those of Bolivia and Thailand. Since the 
current export quota allows the majority of tin-producing 
countries to export virtually to the limit of their present 
capacity, the revision of the basic exports will have litte 
immediate effect on supplies ; it will only become of im- 
portance in the event of a reduction in the quota. But o! 
this there is no likelihood for some time to come, for the 
United States is as anxious to accumulate a ‘large stock o! 
tin as of rubber ; indeed, on the assumption that the five 
Governments will accept the new agreement, even without 
Thailand, the International Tin Committee has fixed the 
export quota for the first half of mext year at 105 per cent 
of the new basic exports, which corresponds closely to the 
current quota of 130 per cent, based on present standards. 

The need for continuing the tin and rubber regulation 
schemes has been questioned on the ground that the full 
output of both raw materials is now finding a ready market 
at prices profitable to producers. But to carry this argu 
ment to its logical conclusion would involve regulation 
when demand falls below productive capacity and its sus- 
pension whenever current output can be fully absorbed. 
Such arguments fail to take account of the main objective 
of the regulation of the supply of raw materials—though 
this has not always been apparent from the policy actually 
pursued—which is to even out the wide fluctuations 
prices and production, inherent in a free market, which have 
been a curse to unorganised producers and their employes 
in the past. Indeed, the chief aim of commodity control 1s 
to put the producers of raw materials in a position similar 
to that of manufacturers, who normally can adjust their 
output more readily to changes in demand, and const- 
quently achieve a greater measure of stability in prices. 
But the prices of finished goods vary with changes ” 
demand, and manufacturers—even those who completely 
control the prices of their products—sometimes work at @ 
loss. The raw material industries cannot expect at all times 
to secure prices which ensure a reasonable profit 0 the 
marginal producer. They cannot expect a guarant 
income, and control schemes should not try to make the 
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average price over a period of years, taking in a period of 
boom and slump, any higher than it would have been in 
the absence of control. This is a golden rule not only of 
equity but also, of expediency ; it has been demonstrated 
often and conclusively that a control scheme that is 
operated as a restriction scheme, in the interests of higher 
average prices, inevitably breaks down. It follows that 
Government control ’ and consumer representation are 
essential to the satisfactory operation of commodity 
schemes. ' ; 

Both the tin and rubber regulation schemes have now 
been in operation for a number of years, the one since 
1931 and the other since 1934. Both schemes are under the 
direct control of Governments—though, so far as the 
British Government is concerned, of the Department whose 
main concern in these matters is with the producers. In its 
original form, neither scheme provided for really adequate 
consumer representation, but since the outbreak of war the 
policies of the two Regulation Committees have been 
shaped in collaboration with the Government of the United 
States, the chief consuming country for both tin and 
rubber. The chief method adopted ‘to secure greater 
stability in prices is to fix export quotas, quarterly or half- 
yearly in advance, in accordance with estimates of con- 
sumption. But prices were left free to move; and since 
demand outruns absorption in times of expanding business 
activity when consumers are anxious to increase their 
rubber and tin stocks, and vice versa, in times of falling 
activity , fluctuations in prices have remained considerable. 
In fact, the disparity between the highest and lowest price 
of tin, for example, was probably as great in the pre-war 
vears of control than before the introduction of control. 
Thus, in the boom year of 1937, the highest and lowest 
prices were £311 per ton and £181 per ton ; for the slump 
year of 1930, before the introduction of the control scheme, 
the figures were £181 and {105 per ton. In consequence, 
various devices have been experimented with to improve 
the performance of the quota method. In tin, a buffer pool 
was formed—this is to be continued by the new draft agree- 
ment—which was designed to reduce fluctuations in prices 
by the method of direct intervention on the market. On the 
whole, the success of the tin and rubber schemes in evening 
out price fluctuations has been limited ; but, as the follow- 
ing record shows, the general trend of prices has been 
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upwards, with a cansequent improvement in the financial 
position of the rubber and tin producing industries : — 


AVERAGE RUBBER AND TIN PRICES IN LONDON 
Rubber Tin 

(per lb.) (per ton) 
’ 


, £ 
RE ay ae 3k hte 3} 195 
NS 196 52, Wi hseh dlicknie 645 230 
RSE 56siiehs s chuariind os 6 226 
eae vie Prt 73 205 
a cs, oe wee 9} 242 
ei I i ls ere Ba Ts 190 
ote, at | 9 226 
NE othe ii coded oran ds 123, 257 


Since the outbreak of war, fluctuations in prices have 
been substantially reduced, but only because of official 
intervention and close collaboration between the British and 
American Governments. Both industries have been for- 
tunate in experiencing an increase in demand since the out- 
break of war, in spite of the Allied blockade of Continental 
Europe, and hence a fair measure of prosperity. The expan- 
sion in demand is due very largely to the anxiety of the 
United States to lay in large stocks as an insurance against 
any temporary shortage that might arise as a result of a dis- 
location of communications with the Far East. In that event, 
a temporary decline in rubber and tin prices in the Far 
Eastern producing countries may be unavoidable. 

There is no reason why the two regulation schemes 
should not be completely suspended. But they are both 
still in the experimental stage. A good deal can be learned 
from their experience. Thus, it is doubtful whether price 
fluctuations can be sufficiently evened out by the methods 
tried out before the war. Indeed, it may be necessary to go 
one step further and add price control to the regulation of 
exports. In the case of aluminium and nickel, for example, 
where the number of producers is small, fixed prices have 
been established long ago. But though price-fixing may be 
necessary as a reinforcement of the technical effectiveness 
of control schemes, it obviously increases their power for 
evil as much as for good. If there is a strong case at present 
for a very much larger participation of consuming interests 
and of Governments, as trustees for the common good, the 
case would become overwhelming with any extension of the 
schemes into the field of price control. 


Finance and Banking 


Fiduciary Circulation Raised 


The expected increase in the fiduciary circulation was 
announced,on Wednesday and duly appears in the latest 
Bank of England return. The authorities have been deaf to 
the suggestions that they should increase the fiduciary total 
to a level at which it would not require further adjustment 
for a considerable period. An increase from £730 millions 
to £1,000 millions, for example, should, with good manage- 
ment of the financial situation, have seen us through the 
war. Instead, it has been decided to make the customary 
£50 millions increase. The previous such increase sufficed 
for exactly three months. The Bank return shows the cus- 
tomary transfer of Government secyrities from the Banking 
to the Issue Department to provide the backing for the 
increased fiduciary circulation, but the net reduction in the 
Banking Department’s holding amounts to £43,780,000 only, 
Suggesting further ways and means borrowing from the 

over the week to last Wednesday. Such borrowing 
Would be readily explained by the heavy Government dis- 
bursements that have had to be made and by the excep- 
tionally low level of public deposits. These have been further 
reduced by £2,491,000 to £7,599,000 over the week. The 
active circulation continues its steady expansion, a further 
£6,805,000 of notes being withdrawn during the week, and 
$ movement, after allowing for the higher fiduciary cir- 
culation, only eaves £63,394,000 of unissued notes in reserve. 
se various changes leave the basis of bank cash virtually 
unchanged, bankers’ deposits showing a fall of £80,000 
©ver the week,-which leaves the total at the very comfort- 
able level of £136,349,000. The level of bankers’ deposits 
reflects the exceptional ease apparent in the money market 
this week. The heavy dividend distributions at the beginning 
© week, and the subsequent £30 millions payments on 
vested South African securities, have temporarily flooded the 
market with loanable credit. The banks have, in conse- 
duence, been keen buyers of bills and loans from non-clear- 
'ng banks, which have been readily available at } per cent. 


Bank Deposit Analysis 


The clearing banks have been required by the Treasury, 
acting on behalf of the Central Statistical Office, to make an 
analysis of changes in personal deposits over the twelve 
months to June 3oth last. The object of the inquiry (which 
will, of course, respect the complete anonymity of bank 
accounts) is to obtain a more detailed analysis of personal 
savings than has hitherto been available. The estimate of 
such savings made by the Central Statistical Office and 
given in the Treasury White Paper issued at the time of 
the last budget was a residual for which complete factual 
evidence could not be provided. The main void in this 
evidence was the lack of any data for calculating how much 
of the increase in bank deposits was the counterpart of 
genuine savings. It is to this question that an answer is 
being sought by the analysis now taking place. Every bank 
branch will have to select which of the accounts kept with 
it are of a “ personal” character. This means ruling out all 
corporate accounts, those of trustees, shopkeepers, farmers, 
and the like. Then a § per cent sample of the residual per- 
sonal accounts will be taken and for each twentieth account, 
the balance as on June 30 last will be compared with that 
on June 29, 1940. On the basis of this sample, the propor- 
tional and absolute changes in personal deposits over this 
period will then be calculated. 

* 


The value of this investigation, which, incidentally, will 
entail considerable work for the banks, may seem somewhat 
problematical. Many of the accounts excluded from the 
investigation, such as those of small shopkeepers and farmers, 
include personal as well as business transactions. It is 
evident, moreover, that the exact incidence of the receipts 
and payments which determine the size of a bank balance 
on a particular day is to some extent fortuitous while the 
choice of June 30th as the day in question is calculated to 
increase the distortion caused by such chance influences as 
clearing delays. To make matters worse, the instructions 
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sent to the clearing banks and from them to their branches 
appear to have been drafted in such a way as to damage 
or destroy what might remain of the statistical value of the 
investigation. For example, the banks have been instructed 
to include in the personal accounts from which the sample 
is being taken accounts which have been opened during 
the twelve months in question. If such an account falls 
within the 5 per cent sample, its balance as on June 3oth last 
is taken as an equivalent increase. Some banks, however, 
are not reversing the process. They are not including in 
their sampling accounts which may have been closed be- 
tween June 29, 1940 and June 30, 1941. This procedure will 
make nonsense of the comparative value of the returns. 
Even when the final result is achieved, there will be no 
warrant for asserting that any increase in such personal 
deposits represents savings, or any decrease, dissaving, 
since the changes may as well represent the purchase or 
sale of other forms of investment. The analysis should not, 
however, be discouraged by reason of the far-reaching quali- 
fications to which its findings will have to be subjected. 
Statistical curiosity about banking matters has been far 
too repressed in the past to deserve anything but grateful 
welcome, especially when it manifests itself in such authori- 
tative garb as in this case. If there are technical defects in 
the method now proposed, they must be regarded as part 
of the hard price that must be paid (not exclusively by the 
learner) for gaining experience. 
*x * *x 


Financing Expenditure 

The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date, and shows the respective shares 
of revenue and borrowing . } aaNS expenditure : — 


Total ordinary expenditure. . 3,025,462 Total ordinary revenue. ..... 1,070,263 

New Sinking Fund ......... 7,024 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Funding 1959-69 ..... 120,825 
4}°% Conversion Loan... . . 45 3% Def. Loan 1954-58.... 45,731 
Nat. Sav. Bonds.......... 80 3° Def. Bonds (net)...... 112,929 

Public Dept. Adv. ......... 43,390 3%, Savings Bonds ....... 316,383 

Increase in balances ........ 133 24% Nat. War Bds. 1946-48 344,429 

24°, Nat. War Bds. 1945-47 705 

2$°. Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 136,950 

Nat. Saving Certs. (net)... 132,700 

“Other debt’”’ (met)....... 96,250 
Floating debt (net) :— 

—— — 
ee 

Tender...... 338,416 

Bank of England Adv. .. 26,250 

Treasury deposits ...... 293,500 

Miscellaneous receipts (net). . 40,803 

£3,076,134 £3,076,134 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 
* * * 


November Debt Return 


The national debt return covering the five weeks to 
November 29th last reveals an interesting and important 
switch on the part of one of the public departments—it is 
the Savings Banks—from ways and means advances into 
3 per cent Funding Loan 1959-69. The return shows a gross 
amount of £120,825,000 to have been raised by this means, 
and this ties yp with the recent announcement that the 
National Debt Commissioners had taken up a nominal 
£120 millions of this loan for account of the Post Office and 
Trustees Savings Banks. The other side of this transaction 
is reflected in the reduction of £112,890,000 to £128,870,000 
in ways and means advances from public departments. This 
item has climbed from the figure of £49,200,000 at which it 
stood at the outbreak of the war, with three major interrup- 
tions coinciding in each case with massive acquisitions of 
longer term stock by the Savings Banks. It may thus be 
assumed that the savings collected by additions to Savings 
Bank deposits are immediately invested in ways and means 
advances until they reach a total which can be invested en 
bloc in one or other of the Government’s longer term 
issues. In each case permission to deal in the additianal 
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stock so created has been sought and granted. The deb 
return shows that ways and means advances from the = 
of England were outstanding to the amount of £26,250,099 
on November 29th, thus confirming the general imptessio 
created by recent movements of Government securities i 
the Bank returns. While the “tender” issue of Treasury 
bills remain stable at £975 millions, the “tap” issue has 
risen over the latest period by £16,105,000, all of which 
probably represents the investment of sterling area fung; 
Treasury deposit receipts by banks increased by £60,500,099 
or by £20,500,000 more than the excess of new payments 
over nominal maturities over this period. To that extent 
TDR’s which should have matured during these five weeks 
had been encashed by the banks prior to maturity to finance 
investment in longer term Government securities. 


* * * 


The ** Small Savings’’ Year 


The second year of the “ small savings” campaign, 
which ended on November 21st, yielded an aggregate of 
£633,262,731 of which some £615 millions came from 


Savings Certificates, Defence Bonds and Savings Bank | 


deposits and the small balance from Ulster Savings Certifi- 
cates, National War Bonds and Savings Bonds issued through 
the Savings Banks and savings stamps sold but still held in 
partly filled stamp books. By gathering these odd scraps the 
target figure of £620 millions was comfortably passed. The 
amount collected in the year topped by £149,219,356 or 308 
per cent the first year’s total. The increase in these gross 
figures may to some extent veil the actual improvement, 
since the first year’s results were to a greater extent than 
those of the second year, swollen by contribution to the 
“ privileged ” issues by comparatively wealthy persons whose 
quotas of Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds are now 
full and whose current savings are being invested in the 
other tap issues of the Government. This process is taking 
place continuously and by now some 950,000 individual 
holdings of Savings Certificates have reached their maximum 
of 500 certificates while there are 125,000 maximum {1,000 
holdings of Defence Bonds. These full quotas represent in 
the first place nearly half and, in the second, over a third of 
the aggregate amounts owing on Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds respectively. As against this qualification to 
the “small savings” figures it should be realised that the 
results of the “small savings” year are given gross and 
should be corrected to allow for encashments of Savings 
Certificates (about £25,700,000 over these twelve months) 
and Defence Bonds (£1,880,000). 


7 * * 


The Silver Market 


A few ripples have during the past week disturbed the 
smooth, uneventful surface of the world silver market. In 
New York the open market price was at the end of last week 
raised by } cent to 354 cents per ounce, this being the first 
change since July, 1939. The movement follows the US- 
Mexican silver agreement which provides for the sale of 
Mexican silver to the US Treasury. In order to divert some 
silver from the Treasury to the industrial needs satisfied 
through the open market, it has thus been necessary to in- 
crease the bid price to a slight premium over the 35 cents 
price paid by the Treasury for imported metal. From 
Bombay, it was announced last Tuesday that the Reserve 
Bank of India was prepared to sell standard silver bars of 
cut coin at Rs. 62} per tola. The Bombay price had ™ 
previous days shown signs of rising above this level and 4 
quotation of Rs. 63 was touched at the beginning of ths 
week. This was no doubt due to buying prompted by fears 
of hostilities in the Far East. The authorities in India have 
no wish to encourage panic or speculative buying of the 
metal, and the advertisement of their willingness to sell wit 
out limit at a fixed price was no doubt intended to r 
the market. In London, the prices for both spot and forwar 
remain steady at the ceiling of 234d. fixed by the readiness 
of the Bank of England to sell Indian silver at that figure: 
Apart from a little newly mined Australian silver which 
reaches the London market, it is from official Indian holt 
ings that the industrial demand has to be satisfied. It ® 
estimated that over the past two months rather more 
1,000,000 ounces of silver have been obtained here from té 
Official seller. The Indian stocks of metal in London vo 
probably required some reinforcement since the outbrt 
of the war when they were estimated at between 12 Oeil 
and 15 million ounces, The prospect seems to suggest st 
sation of the sterling price at 23d. for at least the dure 
of the war. 
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Manpower and the Market 


Although the past week has been rich in developments, 
these have not greatly affected the course of the stock mar- 
kets. The investment demand resulting from War Loan 
dividends and vesting payments appears to have been de- 
ferred this year until after the event and the new ‘month 
has brought a rather better showing for the Funds, which 
owes something to institutional buying. Equities have con- 
tinued to rise, but second line, fixed interest, stocks appear 
to have receded a trifle. Apart from possible long term 
repercussions of the new tin and rubber announcements, 
the only development likely to have any important and 
protracted influence on share prices is the new manpower 
policy ; and it is reasonable to assume that this has been 
discounted in a considerable measure. In detail it is not 
easy, at this stage, to assess results. From the market stand- 


FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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point, the principal factor is likely to be the effect on total 
expenditure. There will be substantial further cuts in labour 
available to supply purely civilian goods and services, but 
it seems that this must be outweighed by the further ex- 
pansion in the war industries. Unless the replacement of 
male by female labour in these factories leads to more out- 
put per £1 of wages—which seems improbable—a rise in 
the total wage bill is likely. If this occurs, an increase in 
basic wage rates becomes more far-reaching than ever in 
its effects, and those who fear inflation will make greater 
efforts to avoid its incidence. For this reason, the decision 
of the tribunal with regard to the demands of the engineer- 
ing unions will be watched with particular interest. If an 
increase is granted there, a general rise seems inevitable. 
No doubt control of supplies and prices will be extended, 
but this does not finally dispose of excess purchasing power, 
and the need for a wage and price policy becomes more 
apparent with every increase in the national output. 


* * + 
The Rate Structure 


The tale of November stock markets is now complete. 
According to the indices of The Financial News, it brought 
a tise of about 4 per cent in fixed interest stocks, carrying 
them to the highest level since February, 1937, and an 
increase, approximately ten times as great, in equities, which 
are now back, according to this selection, to the level of 
some three months before the outbreak of war. The figures 
of The Actuaries’ Investment Index, for a slightly earlier 
Period, show that the improvement in the senior class was 

ue to demand for industrial debentures and still more 
for industrial preference shares, the gilt-edged classes 

Wing a slight net recession. The striking movement in 
€quities runs through the whole of the distributive and 
miscellaneous sections, while in the financial group, 

8, Insurance companies and investment trusts speeded 
Up their rate of recovery in a highly gratifying manner. 
Productive industrials, only oil shares—an overseas 
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industry—are outstanding. Miscellaneous equities enjoy the 
distinction of being the only major industrial group in 
this series of indices, whether with fixed or variable divi- 
dends, to give a lower yield than they did at the end of 
1937, a date when prices had been falling from the peak 
for about a year. Despite a sharp relative improvement 
over recent months, distributive sections still make a com- 
paratively unfavourable showing against the end of 1937, but 
the whole structure of yields is rapidly approaching the 











ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Yields per cent. 














Group and Number — =e - ee pe come 
of Securities Nov. | April Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

26, | 29, | 28, . | 6 @ | 

1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 1940 1941 | 1941 

| 1 } is | 
> Se re | 134-7 | 137-1 | 146-5 | 145-7 | 3-31 3-05 | 3-06 
Home Corpns. (4) ..... | 127-3 | 132-4 | 138-9 | 138-7 | 3:66 | 3:36! 3-36 
Industrial Preference(101)| 86-8 | 91-4) 98-1| 99-9| 5:19) 4:75 | 4-67 
Banks and Discount (10)) 89-5 | 93-0 | 100-8 | 103-3 5-08 4-50 | 4-39 
Insurance (10)......... 84:-3| 86-0| 96-2] 99°3| 4-95} 4:17] 4-04 
Investment Trusts (9)...| 31-7 } 33:7) 34-9 | 36:0] 7:47} 6-63 6 -42 
ATU «64:55. ints 47-1] 47-2 | 54-5| 53-6 | 12-37 | 10-65 | 10-63 
Building Materials (6)...| 56-5 55°8 | 66-7); 70-9 6-17 3-87 3-84 
Gd hse wep ba ncees 39-8 40-7 | 54-6 63-0 6°13 3-54 3-68 
Total Distributive (29). . 34:6 | 33:2!) 45:1) 49:5 | 6-48 4-84) 4-50 
Total Miscellaneous (40) 57-9 556 | 66°3 | 71-2 | 6-44 9°19 487 
Industrials—all classes. | 49-1 | 48-1 58-2 | 61 7 6-69 | 5-22| 5-01 
(199) i 








figures of that period. Naturally, in view of increased control, 
yields on the gilt-edged sections are appreciably lower, but, 
anomalously, those on industrial debentures are appreciably, 
and those on preference shares substantially, higher. 
Developments of the past two years appear to threaten 
both the immediate and long-term prospects of equities 
more than those of the senior issues. In times of prosperity, 
the yield on equities commonly falls below that on either 
debentures or preference shares, and although the present 
rate structure is far from that point, very substantial pro- 
gress has been made towards it, through a fall in the margin 
between preference and ordinary yields from 1.50 to 0.34 
in the past seven months. 


x * * 


Suggested Marking Reform 


The system of voluntary marking of bargains, as against 
compulsory records, which obtains on the Stock Exchange, 
London, has been justified by the argument that a client, 
reading the marks, would be able to complain if the price 
at which his bargain was done appeared unduly high or 
low. In practice, this method worked reasonably well and 
the logic of the statistician, athirst for a modicum of certain 
information, that a complete record was better than a partial 
one, went unregarded. Compulsory marking was instituted 
during the last war, but abandoned as being more trouble 
than it was worth. In war conditions, official markings are 
no longer to be found in every paper, and more of the 
burden of assessing the reasonableness of a given bargain 
falls on the members of the Stock Exchange. But, whereas 
all the clients together had the full picture, and might— 
in theory at least—be trusted to act in their own interest, 
now no one but the delinquent dealer—if such there be— 
need know of a bargain, done for an unsuspecting client, 
at a price which is, perhaps, far from satisfactory .These 
are hard times for the stock broker and jobber, and there 
are more people of little experience with money to invest, 
so that, despite the additional trouble, compulsory marking 
is once more to be suggested. It should certainly be adopted, 
both in the interests of the innocent investor and for its 
own sake. It seems, however, a great pity that the step 
should be limited to compulsory marking of prices, which 
is all that is demanded. It would be too much to ask for 
measures involving additional staff in wartime, but plainly 
what is required is a complete record, not only of prices 
but of turnover. It seems not improbably that, given a 
willingness to break with precedent, bold measures might 
very well result in a net saving of labour. If every broker 
or jobber were compelled to “mark” each day the amount 
and price of each bargain, with the name of the member 
with whom it was concluded, all the material would exist 
for the first step in centralised bookkeeping. It is very desir- 
able to re-examine this question in the new setting of an 
extreme labour shortage, quite apart from the value of the 
information which would be provided as a by-product. 


ee 
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Montreal Debt Developments 


Progress with the formation of an executive committee 
to represent British holders of securities of the City of 
Montreal is slow, it being difficult to find people of the 
right standing who are free to undertake such duties at 
this stage of the war. Progress has, however, been made, 
and meanwhile the provisional committee, formed by the 
Stock Exchange authorities, has issued a statement which 
may help to stimulate the individual holder. It is pointed 
out that issues are made in London on the assumption that 
local legislation cannot vary the terms of the prospectus, 
and that, hitherto, this principle has never seriously been 
challenged. Evidently, the proposed action of Montreal goes 
even further than that, and this is the principal reason why 
it must, at all costs, be fought. One further vital point 
brought out is that the bulk of the money raised in London 
was for the execution of public works of a revenue pro- 
ducing nature, which should provide for the service of the 
loans without calling upon the taxable capacity of Montreal. 
In view of these other facts, the committee consider that 
if there is any need for a plan, and no evidence has been 
produced of this need, the London issues should be exempt 
from its operation. They then revert to the even surer 
grounds that no plan should be put forward, let alohe 
adopted, without prior consultation with all parties con- 
cerned. Meanwhiie, there is nothing new from Canada, 
certainly no indication that either Montreal or Quebec is 
prepared to consult on the lines suggested. For the moment, 
the urgent matter is still the formation of a representative 
committee. If that is secured, and it fails to obtain a 
reasonable settlement, there is always the possibility of an 
appeal te higher authority, with a view to effecting some 
move in the direction of published accounts, such as would 
render difficult a repetition of the recent, and admitted, 
mismanagement of the City’s affairs. 


Company Notes 


P. & O. Dividend 


Investors should find it satisfactory that the final 
3 per cent P. & O. dividend will be accompanied by a 
3 per cent cash bonus, making 8 against 7} per cent for the 
year on deferred stock. To a certain extent, the rise had 
been discounted, but investors now feel generally confirmed 
in expecting that the full accounts will reveal a further 
improvement in total profits. In the year to September 30, 
1940, total income rose by nearly £600,000 to £2,976,520. 
Equity earnings, before deduction of £300,000 transferred 
to tonnage replacement reserve, rose from 9.9 to 31.4 per 
cent and the total distribution was raised by I per cent. 
The latest increase restores deferred dividends to the level 
of 1937-38 when earnings amounted to only 8.2 per cent. 
The failure to raise the total payment above this level, 
despite probable benefits under full requisitioning, is, of 
course, due to the necessity of providing adequately for post 
war construction and for war time contingencies. The £1 
deferred stock declined on the announcement, yielding 53 
per-cent at the current price of 30s. 43d. 

* * * 


Crompton Parkinson Results 


The announcement a few weeks ago of a further spread 
in the Crompton Parkinson interests through the acquisi- 
tion of Young Accumulator lends special interest to the 
latest profit figures. The preliminary statement for the year 
to September 30th last shows a decline in profits, after 
tax, other than that on dividends, only from £400,514 to 
£391,404, which argues that the gross figure rose ahead of 
taxation. Central Benevolent Fund receives £5,000 as in 
the four previous years and the total distribution on 
ordinary and “A” ordinary capital of 20 per cent—includ- 
ing a § per cent cash bonus—is maintained. Equity earn- 
ings“are reduced from £351,856 to £342,746, but the rate 
of cover is up from 35.0 to 35.8 per cent. The whole of 
the surplus goes to raise the carry forward from £187,360 
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to £284,218—a level which takes no account of the 
gross due at the end of the year in respect of the 
dividend and cash bonus on Young Accumulator shar 
Profits of the Crompton Parkinson subsidiary Brith 
Electric Transformer, are down from £52,532 to £18 = 
Crompton Parkinson, as ordinary shareholders, receive : 
dividend of 7} per cent less tax covered by earnings oe 
10.2 per cent against 40 per cent tax free in the Previous 
year, equivalent to 69 per cent less tax, a net loss of revenue 
of £36,250. The carry forward is raised from £55107 to 
£6,463. In the absence of full accounts, further analysis is 
unprofitable, though it is possible to say that results of 
Crompton Parkinson so far disclosed are fully up to stock. 
holders’ most optimistic expectations. The §5s. ordinary 
stock, at 22s., yields £4 12s. per cent. : 


* * * 


Indian Iron Expansion ; 


The expansion of the Indian Iron and Steel Company's 
business continues, and total revenue, including net addition 
to stocks, reached a new record of 5,70 lakhs of rupees 
against 4,64 lakhs for the year to March 31, 1940, and . 
previous record of 5,13 lakhs for 1937-38. Expenses 
increased by some 80 lakhs, while the tax appropria- 
tion was doubled at 28 lakhs and the operation of the 
debenture sinking fund resumed, with an appro 
priation of 3 lakhs. In consequence, the amount 
available for dividend was increased only from Rs. §0,07,845 
to Rs. §8,57,898. The total payment is raised from 20 to 
22} per cent, and, whereas there was a slight over-distribu- 
tion a year ago, on this occasion the carry forward is raised 
from _ Rs. 4,53,614 to Rs. 6,01,939. The payment is 
still well below the level of 1937-38. The company is, of 
course, now fully occupied on war work, especially since 
the falling off in Japanese demand, now completely stopped. 
Selling prices are virtually unchanged and the larger tum- 
over is due, in the main, to an increased off-take of pig-iron. 
The rise in earnings also owes something to sundry income 
whose source is not specified. The principal changes in the 
accounts are associated with the reserve appropriations, 
mainly for tax purposes, the bulk of which has been in- 
vested in fixed assets, although there is the usual increase in 
stock and debtors. Since the close of the year, the tax 
liability for 1938-39 has been assessed, and paid under 
protest. The decision of the High Court was not favourable 
to the company and leave has been obtained to appeal to 
the Privy Council. The actual provision for taxes in the 
accounts for that year was 13 lakhs, but this is not neces- 
sarily a reliable guide to the amount involved. Since the con- 
struction programme was completed early in the year, it 
seems probable that, once more, earnings have not kept 
pace with the expansion in turnover. The price of the 
Rs. 10 ordinary shares is some §7s. ex dividend, giving 4 
yield of some £5 18s. 5d. per cent. 


* + 


Lever and Unilever NV 


News has now reached this country of the allocation 
of profits earned in 1940 by the Dutch concern, Lever Bros. 
and Unilever NV. According to a statement which derives 
from the Reich Commissar for NV, dividends are to be 
paid on the company’s 5, 6 and 7 per cent preference 
capital, but no payment is to be made to ordinary share- 
holders who received 3 per cent in 1939 and 7} per cel 
in the previous year. The report of the Reich Commiss#, 
Dr Posse, which is discussed at some length in the Fret 
Dutch weekly, Vrij Nederland, of November 29th, giv 
net profits of NV at Fl. 17,056,267 against FI. 31,755,204 
This figure includes dividends received from interest! 
operating in the Reich, including the Protectorate & 
Bohemia and Moravia and Jugoslavia, but excludes profits 
from interests in ‘Finland, Hungary, Italy, Polat 
or Roumania. Reserves receive Fl. 2,000,000 against 
Fl. 4,000,000 to contingencies in 1939 and FI. 5,500,000 ™ 
1938 to contingencies and general reserve. It appears from 
the balance sheet that preference dividends require 
Fl. 8,583,160. Since the carry forward, is reduced from 
Fl. 16,400,113 to Fl. 11,131,686, the+figures, in the absen 
of the full accounts, suggest that there has been unexplain 
expenditure amounting to Fl. 11,741,534 against items 0 
some Fl. 3,770,000 in 1939. These figures must be accept iy 
with some caution. The profit of Fl. 17 millions odd ct" 
does not include receipts from overseas enterpris¢s, but - 
is felt to be very satisfactory if it includes nothing 
respect of this item. The true state of affairs will Pt ont 
not be known until after the war. Meanwhile, the pay™ 
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of the preference dividends releases the funds retained by 
Limited in its carry forward against the possibility of having 
to cover them. On the face of it, the 1940 accounts of N V 
suggest that the specific reserve created for ordinary divi- 
dends will have to, be used for that purpose, subject to 
Treasury consent and other safeguards. The balance 
sheet shows a fall in cash holdings from Fl. 10,654,494 to 
FI. 7,750,962 accompanied by a jump in debtors from 
FI. 1,040,930 to Fl. 6,803,296 for which investment of liquid 
assets available in Germany in Reich Treasury bills is 
responsible. The Dutch concern’s current debt to Limited 
is up from FI. 19,085,297 to Fl. 21,045,816, the increase 
presumably being incurred before May 10, 1940. The 
reserve fund, after the latest allocation, stands at 
Fl. 107,000,000. The production of margarine and the 
cultivation of oil seeds in the Balkans and other areas are 
of prime importance to the German economy throughout 
Europe, and it is highly probable that earnings, before tax, 
in that area will continue to rise. 


* * * 


Associated Equipment Accounts 


Full accounts of AEC for the year to September 30th 
last show a more substantial rise in total profits from 
£717,799 to £799,577 than was anticipated on the basis of 
the preliminary statement, discussed in The Economist of 
November 22nd. The decline in the tax free rate of equity 
earnings from 12.6 to 8.8 per cent is due wholly to the 
rise in tax provision from £421,500 to £560,000. Deprecia- 
tion requires rather less at £105,477 against £105,551. The 
maintenance of the tax free rate of dividend on ordinary 
stock at 7} per cent permits the transfer of £18,000 against 
£82,000 to general reserve and the customary increase of 
£2,000 in’ the carry forward, bringing this total to £268,000. 
The chairman points out that the excess of liquid 
assets Over current liabilities amounts to £1,536,732—a 
figure which actually shows a small decline on the excess 
of £1,542,335 for the previous year, but which still indi- 
cates great strength. The rise in creditors including taxation 
from £704,418 to £854,912, is, according to Mr Reeve, 
due almost entirely to the increase in tax provision. War 
damage provision of £15,000 is charged to general reserve 
so that this fund is increased only by £3,000 to £673,000 
after the current allocation from profits. Among current 
assets, debtors are sharply reduced from £736,495 to 
£375,570, while stock is nearly £350,000 higher at 
£1,778,005 and cash holdings are up from £159,094 to 
£336,309. The concern is, of course, employed to capacity 
on Government work, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
contract prices have now been agreed for last year and 
the previous year. At existing tax rates there seem to be 
good prospects of maintaining current payments. The {£1 
ordinary stock, at sos. 9d. ex dividend, yields £2 19s. per 
cent tax free. 


* * * 


Dennis Brothers’ Profits 


The full accounts of Dennis Brothers for the year to 
September 30th last show a fall in total net income, after 
provision for EPT, from £145,095 to £129,400. After the 
transfer of £10,000, against £25,000, to factory and plant 
renewal account, equity earnings are reduced only from 
£99,688 to £98,563, representing a rise in the rate from 
132.6 to 137.4 per cent. Shareholders, however, receive a 
total distribution of 125, against 133.33, per cent, the 
surplus being used to increase the carry-forward from 
£166,443 to £171,102. The balance-sheet shows the inevit- 
able rise in debtors and creditors, from £189,233@to 
£314,006, and from £192,930 to £293,138, respectively. 
Cash holdings, at £161,105 against £155,157, are slightly 
higher, and stock at £442,811, against £467,829, slightly 
lower, owing to more rapid turnover. The company con- 
tinues to lend £50,000 free of interest to the Treasury and 
to hold £94,062 of 3} per cent War Loan. Total re- 
Serves, after the increase of £10,000 from current profits, 
stand at £706,171. The chairman, Mr N. P. Andrew, 
Points out in his statement that the weight of war taxa- 
tion prevents any rise in distributable profits resulting 
from the increased turnover. Moreover, it has been 
necessary to reduce the allocation to renewal fund, while 
no addition was made to physical plant last year, the 
balance-sheet value, after depreciation, standing at 
£251,514. Since EPT was provided at 100 per cent last 
year, there is, however, no inevitability that the ordinary 
dividend need be further reduced in the absence of a fresh 
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rise in the rate of income-tax. The Is. ordinary shares, 
now standing at 21s. 6d., yield £5 16s. 3d. per ceni. 


* * * 


Gold Mining Profits 


According to the annual report of Venterspost, develop- 
ment on the Main Reef shows a decline in payability from 
76 to 66 per cent, still a satisfactory figure. Stoping width, 
which is slightly lower at 89 inches, is still high for the 
Rand. With a slight improvement in grade, inch-dwts. are 
almost unchanged at 328. Development on the Contact Reef 
showed a general improvement, payability having risen from 
30 to 44 per cent and inch-dwts. from 459 to 744. The year’s 
development for the whole mine can, therefore, be classed 
as eminently satisfactory, and the mill is now crushing to 
its full capagity of 100,000 tons a month. Should develop- 
ment continue as at present, the mine, which is the first 
subsidiary of West Witwatersrand Areas, should be able to 
produce at low cost a very large annual tonnage, with 
possibly a large increase in the reduction plant after the war. 
A glance at the plan of Sub Nigel shows that major 
development in depth towards the Vlakfontein is nearing 
completion, so that the mine will become increasingly 
dependent upon the comparatively new Eastern Lease, 
where development has recently shown an improvement, 
as indicated in the following table: — 

Percentage 
Footage of Inch 
Sampled Payable Payability dwts. 
Year to June, 1940— 


Whole Mine....... 97,970 47,605 49 447 

Eastern Lease..... 17,080 3,040 18 241 
Year to June, 1941—- 

Whole Mine....... 81,665 36,015 44 470 

Eastern Lease..... 13,960 3,750 27 605 


It is, of course, the new Eastern Lease area which 
will ultimately determine the future of Sub Nigel, and 
prospects here must be more speculative than those 
in the old portion of the mine. In spite of increased 
development footage, the New Modderfontein report 
shows that the ore reserves have fallen heavily, now repre- 
senting about two years’ supply at the present rate of 
crushing. Remaining undeveloped areas in which payable 
ore can be expected are steadily declining, so that ore 
reserves will in future be unable to supply both mills, and it 
has, therefore, been decided to start mining the pillar which 
supports the North Mill. The life of the mine is very limited, 
and profits and dividends will probably continue to fall. The 
shares can only be considered as a speculation on their 
eventual break-up value. The report of Nourse shows that, 
in spite of an increased development footage, the ore 
reserves fell, representing now about four years’ supply to 
the mill. Development in the upper portion of the mine 
is almost completed, and remaining undeveloped ground 
is in the narrow area being developed in the deeper south- 
east portion, where, however, values are encouraging. Ore 
reserves will probably continue to fall. The following 
table indicates ore reserves, payability and dividends for the 
four mines discussed above: 








Ore Reserves | Grade | Dividends 



































Company a 
(Year euding | _— SieSaeiieeeisniens paeneemnnnennes ” TES ] Yield 
June 30) | Actual {Change 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 
! ' | 
—_—— cepmecione “ eee ; a ‘a 
°000 | tons dwt. | dwt. | , & 
New Modder 10/-| 5,962 958 | 3:3 | 3-1 4/9 | 3/6 | 15/7$) 22-40 
Nourse {1 ..... 3,913 | —338 | 4-4 4-3 4/6 | 4/6 51/3 | 8-78 
Sub Nigel 10/-..| 3,080 | +223 | 13-3 | 13-0 15/- 13/3 | 148/9| 8-91 
Venterspost 10/-| 2,714 | + 315 | 4-4 4-4 - | 14h) 37/6) 3-66 
abik-atnginieniel = al " 
* 


In a note on Blyvooruitzicht in The Economist of Novem- 
ber 22nd, it was made to appear, owing to an omission, 
that the price of 30s. for the shares was considered unduly 
high. It was not the price of the shares which was in 
question, but the indefinite continuance of the high develop- 
ment values exposed to date. ? 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


A FIRM but quiet tone marked the close 
before the week-end in the markets, but, 
while at the reopening news from Russia 
and Libya assisted sentiment, the general 
tendency was to await developments, and 
turnover, consequently, has declined. The 
reinvestment of some of the South African 
joan disbursements and dividend pay- 
ments led to a revival in the gilt-edged 
market where, as in other sections, stock 
is in short supply. In view of this, 
relatively little buying in the industrial 
market, particularly of tobacco and 
brewery issues, has maintained the steady 
advance in prices. Conditions in the 
commodity share markets, however, were 
quiet pending developments. 


x 


A revival of institutional demand 
occasioned numerous small improvements 
in the gilt-edged market. Thus, on the 
previous Friday, gains of 4 were regis- 
tered for 24 per cent Consols, Victory 
Bonds, and 34 per cent Conversion and 
War Loan, while Local Loans and 2} per 
cent Funding Loan both advanced ;%. 
Comparatively light support for long-dated 
and irredeemable issues at the reopening 
was sufficient to raise 2} per cent Consols 
and Local Loans 4, while 3} per cent 
Conversion and War Loan both improved 
i's. Among dated issues, 2} per cent 
Funding gained *&, and 24 per cent 
National Defence Bonds 1944/48 im- 
proved ;;. On Tuesday, turnover sub- 
sided still further, but 34 per cent War 
Loan and Conversion both improved 7+. 
Later the market continued quiet, some 
small gains reflecting the scarcity of stock. 


* 


The chief feature of the foreign bond 
market has been sharp fluctuations in 
Japanese bonds. After closing at the week- 
end with small declines, Japanese issues 
were marked down sharply at the reopen- 
ing, the § per cent loan of 1907 and the 
4 per cent of 1910 losing 3 points. The 
following day the resignation of M. Togo 
led to a sharp rally, in which most issues 
gained 3 points, and later remained firm. 
Chinese bonds were firm before the 
week-end, but suffered from profit-taking 
on Monday when the 5 per cent loans 
of 1912 and 1913 both lost a point. The 
next day saw some improvement, most 
issues gaining I point and the § per cent 
1912_ loan 2 points. Among South 
American issues, Brazilian and Chilean 


bonds were easy on the previous Friday, 
but the latter rallied on Tuesday. 
European issues were mainly without 
interest, but the § per cent Austrian loan 
gained 2 points on Tuesday, while next 
day Greek bonds and French rails were in 
demand. 


*« 


Apart from a gain of 4 in LNER defd. 
vn the previous Friday, conditions in the 
home rail market were quiet until Tues- 
day, when a revival of interest led to a 
general advance in junior issues. 
ordinary and Southern prefd. both gained 
2, while LMS ordinary and Southern 
defd. improved 4. Senior issues were 
generally unchanged. Much-reduced 
activity in midweek led to small declines 
for Southern deferred. and preferred 
issues, other prices remaining steady. 
In sharp contrast to other sections, the 
foreign rail market was dull, total lack of 
interest leading to a general and persistent 
decline in all issues. A. sole exception 
were Cordoba “B” debentures, which 
gained 2} points on the previous Friday. 
Elsewhere Canadian Pacific preference 
was weak. The fall in Argentine railway 
equities and senior stocks was accelerated 
in midweek. 


* 


The tone in the industrial market 
remained firm, but turnover declined 
appreciably, and interest was no longer 
widespread, investors showing marked 
preference for brewery and tobacco issues. 
Favourable ‘results of various breweries 
encouraged further support, and both 
before and after the week-end prices con- 
tinued to improve. Gains of Is. were 
numerous, while, on Tuesday, Benskins 
jumped 2s. 3d. and Ind Coope 2s. 6d. on 
the dividend announcements. Quiet deal- 
ing in the aircraft and motors group had 
little effect on prices, though on Tuesday, 
Fairey Aviation gained 1s. 9d. on the final 
dividend prospects, while Rolls-Royce 
lost ys and Leyland ss. R. Thomas 
preference gained 1s. on the dividend 
announcement before the week-end, while 
at the reopening John Brown lost 1s. 3d. 
on the reduced interim dividend. In 
general, iron and steel prices moved 
within narrow limits. Shipping issues 
recovered on Monday, while the following 
day Cunard advanced 1s. and Indo-China 
defd. §. In midweek, the announcement 
of an increased bonus for P & O defd. 
failed to offset the general weakness. Small 
gains in the early part of current week 
reflected quiet support for the textile 
group. Steady buying of tobacco issues re- 
sulted in numerous gains for the leaders. 
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Carreras rising sy and Gallaher ,, befo: 

the week-end, while at the reopenins 
BAT, Gallaher, Imps all improved ug % 
rise of sy in Imps on Tuesday was 
accompanied by a gain of 4; for BAT 
although Carreras repeated the previous 
day’s loss of j's. Stores issues were also 
in demand, Woolworth gaining 15 and 
Marks & Spencer 6d. on Tuesday, when 
in the miscellaneous section Murex 
Turner & Newall both attracted buyers 
Later, an easier tendency developed, by; 
prices generally remained steady, although 
tobacco issues lost ground. 


* 


Turnover, rather than prices, in the 
kaffir market was affected by the prevail- 
ing uncertainty, although quiet trading 
occasioned a loss of } for Central Mining 
at the opening of the current week. On 
Tuesday, a slightly easier tendency set in. 
and although Geduld rose 4, Libanon 
1ro}d. and West Wit Areas «4. most 
changes were downward. Threat of 
hostilities in the Pacific led to quiet and 
rather easier conditions in the rubber 
market, but in the tea market, where 
stock was in short supply, Jhanzie rose 
1s. 6d., and Jorehaut and Jokai both 
gained 1s. on the previous Friday. Oil 
issues were generally lower before the 
week-end, although Shell gained ,); against 
the trend, Anglo-Iranian and Burmah 
both losing the same amount. The tone 
at the reopening was distinctly firmer, 
Shell rising 4, Anglo-Iranian ,, and 
Burmah ,;. The following day, Shell 
and Anglo-Iranian both improved a 
further ';, while Royal Dutch rose 2 
points. Dull conditions in midweek were 
reflected in slightly lower prices in the 
ou and kaffir markets. 


a 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





Approx. ! > » Indices 
Total Corres. Security Indices 
1941 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 


List shares* Int.t 

Nov. 27...| 3,283 | 2,003 82-5 132-5 
» 28...| 3,339 1867 | 82-6 | 1325 
Dec. 1...) 4,243 1,665 82-8 132-3 
9} 3351 | 2330 | 83-2 | 1324 
Z...1. Seen 1,691 82-8 132-4 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 83-2 (Dec. 2); lowest, 668 
(April 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941: highest, 132°5 
(Nov. 28); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Tur Far Eastern problem constituted 
the chief handicap to business on W: 
Street before the week-end, and with 
internal uncertainties still prominent no 
marked trend developed. The good turn- 
over was due principally to persistent sell- 
ing for tax purposes, but prices were 
generally steady. Lack of any incentive 
at the r ing led to a dull session, but 
on Tuesday, following on the railway 4 
settlement, a widespread recovery, W! 
gains up to a point, took place, although 
sentiment was restrained somewhat or 
the realisation of the full implications - 
the new wage increases. Persistent pr 3 
taking in midweek was well absorbed, a0 
most issues improved, Chemical st 
gaining up to 2 points. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: Nov. 27, 810,000; 
Nov. 28, 870,000; Nov. 29,* 450,000 ; 
Dec. 1, 840,000; Dec. 2, 1,180,000; 
Dec. 3, 1,090,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


(Continued on page 699) 
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Concentration of Tinplate Industry 


The Welsh tinplate trade is one of the re-rolling 
branches of the iron and steel industry whose activity has 
been severely curtailed by the war ; a large proportion of 
the steel formerly used in the production of tinplate for 
use at home or for export has had to be diverted to other 
purposes. In 1937, the output of tinned, black and terne 
plates and of sheets reached nearly 1,000,000 tons, of a 
gross value, at works, of about £18 millions, and an export 
trade of 460,000 tons, valued f.o.b. at £10,750,000. 
Even before the war, part of the industry’s plant 
was obsolete and had become redundant as a 
result of the erection of a modern continuous strip mill at 
Ebbw Vale. At present, less than half the mills are work- 
ing and many of them are not on full time. Here then is an 
industry ripe for concentration. According to the Census 
of Production of 1935, 66 establishments were employed in 
the manufacture of tinplate, with an average annual out- 
put of less than 12,000 tons. Even before the war, the 
national interest dictated the concentration of production at 
plants of the Ebbw Vale type and the scrapping of the 
multitude of small old mills. A committee of manufacturers 
has been investigating the problem of redundant capacity 
for some considerable time, but without introducing a 
realistic scheme. Efforts have also been made to find alter- 
native employment for some of the idle works. Finally, 
last July, the Ministry of Supply decided to appoint a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Lord Essendon to inves- 
tigate the problem. The committee’s report has now been 
in the hands of the Government for some time ; while its 
recommendations have not been made public, it is under- 
stood that they are anything but drastic. There can be only 
one solution to the problem. The modern plant at Ebbw 
Vale should be operated at capacity, while any surplus work 
should be distributed among the more efficient of the other 
mills ; the older plants that cannot be adapted to other war 
work should be scrapped. 


* * * 


Production Control 


Sir John Wardlaw-Milne emphasised during the debate 
on manpower policy in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, that the increase in industry’s personnel was only one 
means of securing an expansion in output, and that another 
remedy consisted in the better use of workers. There is a 
double need—for more munition workers as well as for 
securing an appreciable increase in the output per worker. 
Much can be done to achieve increased efficiency by better 
organisation in individual factories and by improved methods 
of production control. That many industrialists are alive 
to this need is revealed by the contents of the Technical 
Bulletin issued by the Institution of Production Engineers. 
A writer in the latest of these bulletins suggests a number 
of headings under which these problems should be dis- 
cussed. First, there is the task of devising a production 
Plan which involves the measuring of capacity and load. 
Secondly, means must be found to check actual perfor- 
mance as accurately as possible ; and, thirdly, there is the 
Problem of preventing temporary shortages of materials 
and stores. These discussions are to be welcomed, because 
they stimulate research and the pooling of ideas. 


* * 


The Rise in Earnings 


‘The November issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
carries a year further the enquiry into earnings which is 
conducted at regular intervals by the Ministry. As before, 
some firms making returns did not differentiate between 
ages and sexes, so that the figures relating to men, women, 
boys and girls are based on only 95 per cent of the returns 
Covered by the figures for all workers. The average earnings 
of all workers covered by the returns received were, in the 
Week ended July 12, 1941, 75s. 5d., an increase of 42 per 
cent compared with the last pay week of October, 1938. 

Cre were wide variations between different industries, 

ue in part to variations in the proportions of men, women, 
yS and girls employed in different industries, for the 


Industry and Trade 
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wages of these four groups have risen in different pro- 
portions as the table below shows: 


RIsE IN EARNINGS 
Average Earnings Percentage 
in increases 
week ended since 
July 12,1941 October, 1938 


s. d. 


Men (21 and over) ..... 99 3 43 
Boys (under 21)....... 40 7 57 
Women (18 and over) .. 44 4 36 
Girls (under 18) ....... 25 2 S 35 


The striking increase in the earnings of youths and boys is 
common to all the principal industrial groups ; the only 
group in which their percentage increase does not exceed 
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that of men is the chemical and paint industry group. In 
the metal and engineering industries, their earnings in July 
1941 were 63.8 per cent higher than in October, 1938, and 
in marine engineering they were more than doubled. The 
percentage changes in the earnings of adult men and women 
are shown below, but the comparison with 1940 1s only 
approximate, as the returns for the specimen week in that 
year included a much lower proportion (80 per cent) of 
figures analysed by sex and age. Moreover, speeding up, 
excessive hours and the seven day week were much more 
prevalent in July, 1940, than in July, 1941:— 


INCREASE IN EARNINGS IN WEEK ENDED Jury 12, 1941, 
compared with last pay week of 1938 and week ended 








July 20, 1940. 

Compared with , Compared with 

Last Pay Week Week ended 

of 1938 July 20, 1940 

° | Men | Women Men Women 
| ' ! 
Iron, stone, etc., mining and ~ % % % 
I 6.6 h0n 5 6055 600kaenee s 40-4 a 13-3 
Treatment of non-metalliferous 

mining products .............-. | 41-9 51-0 115 | 15:2 
Brick, pottery and glass..... ie 40 -2 38-9 13-8 | 17:2 
Chemicals, paint, oil ........... 41-5 35°8 114 #8{| = 18% 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding | 48 -7 47-4 8-8 9-8 
No ae Se a ahs ow ;} 42-5 49-7 | 76 3°5 
Leather, leather goods and fur.... | 34-5 16 -6 12-6 12-6 
i ia in lita al 30-5 25-8 18-2 14-5 
Food, drink and tobacco....... -| 3B?d 21-0 14-9 14-2 
SS ae eee ot 28-3 4-9 | 10 6 
Paper, printing, etc........... .| 159 170 | #+15:1 12-6 

Building and contracting, etc.:.... 46-3 - 13-8 oh 
Misc. manufacturing............. 45-3 38-5 10-4 | 14-3 
Transport, storage, etc. .......... 29-8 67-6 8-8 | 23-6 
8 ire pone 23-0 33-6 9-9 7-1 
Government industries... .. 4733 | 20-7 4-5 2-0 
SRG 5 din, 604 bee in 43-0 | 36-4 11-5 13-9 


' 


The average increase in men’s wages since 1938 is 43 per 
cent and the increase between July, 1940 and July, 1941 114 
per cent. The first four industrial groups in the table, 
together with building, and miscellaneous manufacture, all 
show increases in the neighbourhood of the average and 
spread fairly evenly over the two years of the war. Increases 
in metal and engineering industries, textiles and Government 
industrial establishments also are about average, but the bulk. 
of the increase occurred before July, 1940. In the leather, 
clothing, food and woodworking industries, the increase 
was rather below the average and came to a greater extent 
in the second year of the war. In transport, public utilities 
and paper and printing, the increases were much below the 
average, and in the last named no increase occurred until 
after July, 1940. In some cases, notably printing, the small- 
ness and lateness of the increase in earnings is due to the 
relatively high level of wages which already obtained. The 
biggest rise in women’s earnings occurred in transport, the 
treatment of non-metalliferous mining products, textiles 
and engineering ; but in the two latter the bulk of the in- 
crease was achieved before July, 1940. In the food, leather, 
clothing, paper and printing, woodworking and Government 
industries, the increase was below the average and in the 
last named very little of it came between July, 1940 and 
July, 1941. It must be emphasised that, as these figures 
relate to earnings and not to wages, they do not necessarily 
run parallel with wage changes over the same period. The 
average rate of wages for a full ordinary week’s work exclu- 





TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


ISSUE OF {£100,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT 
BONDS TO BEARER OF {100 EACH. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with the 
conditions on which the above Loan was issued the following 
BONDS were on December 2, 1941, DRAWN for redemption at 
par on December 31, 1941:— 

Bonds numbered 198, 203, 347, 399, 419, 431, 479, 487, 498, 
525, 588) 628, 647, 671, 888, 897, 903, 962, 978, 988. 

20 Bonds of £100 each. 

Present, Kenneth L. Steward, Notary Public of the firm of 
Cheeswright, Casey, Duff, Watts and Co., Notaries, 23, Lime 
Street, London, E.C. 3. 

The Bonds and all Interest Coupons not then due must be 
left at the office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 10, 
Clements Lane, E.C. 4, three clear days for examination. Payment 
of principal will be made on and after December 31, 1941, from 
which date the Bonds will cease to bear interest. 

In addition to the above, Bonds amounting to {£93,200 have 
previously been purchased and drawn. 

For the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 

RALPH GIBSON, Manager. 


December 2, 1941. 


sive of overtime is believed by the Ministry of Labour | 
have been about 18 per cent higher in July, 194; then 
in October, 1938. The difference between that ang th 
increase of 42 per cent in earnings represents the 
effect of fuller employment, longer hours, the extension of 
systems of payments by results, and changes in the propor. 
tion of men, boys, women and girls in different Occupations 


x 


Changes in Relative Earnings 


The figures of earnings published by the Ministry of 
Labour show less change than might have been expected in 
the relative financial inducements offered to the adult male 
worker by different industries, but the change in the case 
of women is more marked : — 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN THE WEEK ENDED 


| 


Men Youths | Women 
| (21 and and (18 and Girls | All 
} over) Boys over) | Workers 
Iron, stane, etc., mining and | s. d. a @, et eh | ae 

EOE «0 nn 4a Kanes . 84 7 46.6 a oe 78 4 
Treatment of non-metalli- 

ferous mining products. | 94 6 45 8 44 ll 27 10 8 0 
Brick, pottery and glass.... 88 7 39 7 38 8 | 23 0 64 10 
Chemicals, paint, oil, etc.... | 97 9 38 «7 “a3 )23 6) % 1 
Metal, engineering and ship- } 

EE Chace eanes sneak lll 5 41 11 48 2 ; 2710 88 8 
WEEE Be Wens bas donee ares 81 8 3510 | 4110 26 7 52 0 
Leather, leather goods and fur 86 6 38 8 | 40 4 | #22210 62 10 
Ct ccgtenttnh teenes 8411 | 3310 | 41 6 | 23:1 | 45 6 
Food, drink and tobacco.... | 87 8 | 37 5 | 40 4) 24 1 60 7 
COORGWONNEIT + cae soccer cns | e778 | 34 9 42 9 2410 | 68 9 
Paper, printing, etc. ....... % 7 | 3110 | 39 7 | 2110 | 65 4 
Building and contracting, etc. 9% 8 | 50 5 |} be a 
Misc. manufaciuring ....... 10l 3 |; 4111 44 (1 26 6 | 6611 
Transport, storage, etc...... 92 8 39 6 59 ll se 8&4 9 
Public utilities............. 77 6 35 0 oe | 23 6 71 «5 
Govt. industrial establish- i | 

PN toe ehin ie ncnieaee -| 110 10 42 3 540 =| 89 

All above.......... 9 3 | 407] 44 4 {| 2 2/4 75 5 





The three industrial groups in which men earned most in 
July, 1941, namely metal and engineering, Government in- 
dustrial establishments and miscellaneous manufacturing, 
were among the top six in 1938, and paper, transport, and 
chemicals still rank very high. Public utilities, textiles and 
quarrying remain at the bottom of the list. It is important 
to remember, in this connection, that as the figures for 
each industry cover all classes of manual wage-earners, a 
low rate for the industry as a whole may indicate a high 
proportion of unskilled labourers, and not necessarily 2 
low wage rate for the skilled members of the industry. 
Where women are concerned one would expect war condi- 
tion to have altered the ranking, in order of financial 
attractiveness, of the industries in which they are employed, 
and this has in fact happened. Transport is now the most 
profitable occupation for them, whereas in 1938, they 
earned almost ros. a week more in Government industrial 
establishments than in any other group, and their earnings 
of 34s. 11d. in transport were equal to those obtained in 
the fur and leather industries. In the printing and paper 
trades they earned 34s. 1d., a relatively high wage in 1938, 
and this has risen to 39s. 7d., leaving this group the third 
lowest in the scale of women’s earnings. Engineering, from 
offering little more than the average earnings for women, 
has become one of the most highly paid employments for 
them, probably in part, owing to the upgrading of women. 


* *x * 


Conserving Hematite Supplies 


In view of the growing demand for special steels 
the manufacture of tanks and other war equipment, it 
essential that these should not be used for purposes which 
can be served by substitute materials. The need for com 
serving supplies has been rendered all the more urgent by 
the reduction of supplies from the United States. In 
particular, care is required to prevent the use of hematite 
pig-iron in cases where other materials could be employ 
without harmful effect. This may involve some departur 
from present practices, but it is to be hoped that manl 
facturers will collaborate in an effort to use substitute 
for as many purposes as possible. Supplies of hematite 4 
limited, but if they are used with care there is no reso" 
why there should be a shortage for essential purposes. 
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Tin prices rose sharply from £256 1os.- 
15s. per ton for standard cash on Novem- 
ber 28th to £257 15s.-£258 per ton on 
December 1st. On Wednesday the price 
was £257 158.-£258 §5s., compared with 
£256 §s.-los. the week before. Three 
months’ tin was £260 15s.-£261, against 
£260 10s.-1§s. The Rubber Control has 
announced that prices will remain fixed at 
present levels until March 31, 1942. 
Ribbed smoked sheet is 133d. per lb. 
Wheat prices have risen steeply during 
the week. No. 1 Northern Manitoba, 
shipment from West St. John/Halifax, 
was 32s. 10$d. per qr. on November 25th, 
and it rose to 33s. 10}d. on Decem- 
ber 2nd. This caused a rise in The 
Economist sensitive price index (1935 = 
100) from 139.9 to 140.5. Sperm oil 
prices have been raised by £3 Ios. per ton 
to £30 to £33, according to description, 
for the four weeks ending December 27th, 
but other oils and fats prices remain 
unchanged. 


Tin Statistics —The Tin Research Insti- 
tute estimates world production of tin in 
October at 19,300 long tons, 100 tons less 
than the September production, and 2,900 
less than in October, 1940. Production so 
far this year, however, has been 205,200 
tons, compared with 187,600 tons in 1940. 
While United States deliveries dropped 
from 12,71§ tons in September to 8,000 
in October, the total for January to 
October is 127,287 tons, against 93,634 
tons for the same period of 1940. World 
stocks of tin, including smelters’ stocks 
and carry-over, increased by 4,736 tons 
during October to 51,465 tons at the end 
of the month. Stocks at the end of 
October, 1940, were 53,890 tons. 


Export Control.—The Export of Goods 
(Control) (No. 41) Order, which came 
into force on December Ist, makes it clear 
that the requirement of an export licence 
for the export of iron and steel castings, 
forgings, stampings and pressings does not 
extend to machinery parts not covered by 
other headings in the Export Control List. 
The Export of Goods (Control) (No. 42) 
Order, which came into force on Decem- 
ber 3rd, requires licences to be obtained 
for the export of goods to certain destina- 
tions in the Pacific. 


Cotton Problems.—Output continues to 
be dominated by the labour situation. It 
is hoped that some good will result from 
the conference on this question held in 
Manchester at the beginning of the week. 
The view is held in some quarters that, if 
married women are to return to the mills, 
some further remuneration inducements 
will have to be made. There has been 
more evidence that shippers of cloth have 
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exhausted their. export quotas, but it is 
hoped that fresh allocations will be 
announced about the middle of this 
month, to come into operation on 
January 1st. More Government contracts 
have been offered and there are some ex- 
pectations that buying will be heavier 
during the next few weeks. In the yarn 
market, there have been no signs of relief 
in the way of fuller supplies, and spinners 
have limited their sales to relatively small 
quantities for individual users. A favour- 
able feature has been the distinct improve- 
ment during the last few weeks in raw 
cotton imports. 


_ Utility Clothing.—Maximum prices for 
industrial overalls and men’s and boys’ 
shirts and pyjamas of general utility have 
been fixed by a Board of Trade Order, 
following the same lines as the previous 
maximum price Orders for utility clothing. 


Timber for Agricultural Use—New 
arrangements have been made by the 
Ministry ofseAgriculture and the Timber 
Control to simplify the procedure for 
granting licences to farmers and estate 
owners to acquire limited quantities of 
timber without a certificate to purchase. 
Farmers may be granted a licence for the 
acquisition and consumption of a maxi- 
mum of £5 worth a month up to six 
months, in home-grown timber only, 
except where area officers consider home- 
grown timber unsuitable. The applica- 
tion by timber merchants on farmers’ 
behalf is discontinued. Owners of agri- 
cultural estates may be granted a licence, 
valid up to six months, to consume a 
maximum of 25 cubic feet per 1,000 acres 
per month of home-grown timber. These 
licences are to be granted for repair and 
maintenance purposes; the normal 
licensing procedure will be followed for 
timber required for other purposes, and 
for requirements in excess of the 
authorised quantities. 


Flax Security Payments.—The Ministry 
of Supply is to encourage the growing of 
flax, an essential war commodity, by defi- 
ciency payments providing a safeguard 
against low yields. During the past two 
years, bad weather conditions reduced 
potential yields. If an average yield of 
two tons of straw per acre is not ob- 
tained in any area in which a factory 
contracts for its acreage, an allowance 
per acre will be made to each farmer 
whose crops are accepted, equal to the 
difference between the average yield per 
acre obtained in that area and the stan- 
dard yield of two tons per acre. The 
Ministry will also make an advance pay- 
ment of {£3 per acre at the date of 
sowing. The price to be paid for Grade 


I flax will be £13 per ton. By this in- 
crease of £2 in the 1941 crop, it is hoped 
to induce farmers to produce the type 
of fibre required. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week From 
—— Ended April 1 to 
(000 quarters) Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
15, 22, | 23, 22, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
Argentina ......... 116 38 5,764 1,097 
Atlantic America... 143 59 2,609 1,264 
Danube region... .. aoe Se 678 
S. and E. Africa.... jen” on™ 1,117+ 
Indo-China, etc..... aes aie 91 


~ * Not received. ~~ + Incomplete. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week | From 
From Ended Aug. 1 to 
(000 quarters) Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov 
15, 22, 23, 22, 


1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 


N. America........ 483 | 557 | 6,116 | 7,907 
Argentina, Uruguay, 172 | 122 3,642 | 2,840 
ro ei ae ce sae a 
PT re wre | eee | 20 | 
Danube and District’ | } 182 | 
Other countries .... | i 


* Unobtainable. 
Source: The Corn Trade News 


‘* THE ECONOMIST "' SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


___(1935=100) 
Nov. | Nov. | Dec. Dec. | Dec 
a a Ea S boa 


; | 35, 
1941 1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 


eee eee 115.1; 115.1 115.3 115.6 115.5 
Raw materials..., 170.6 | 170.6 170.8 170.7 170.8 
Complete index .. 140.1 140.2 140.3 140.5 140.4 


ee SS — 


Mar. | Aug. Dec. | Nov. , Nov. 





; 3l, 31, 3, 3, 26, 
| 1937* 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1941 
CD e00 beseaes 147.9, 92.2) 101.2) 113.5 1149 


Raw materials...| 207.3 | 122.9 165.6 170.5 170.6 
Complete Index ..| 175.1 106.4 129.5 | 139.1 140.0 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 























sid = 100 ; 
| Mar Aug. | Dec. | Nov. | Nov. 
31, 30, 3, 11, 25, 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
saepeneiieg no 
Cereals and Meat., 93-0, 66-9; 97-5| 101-7, 1028 
Other foods ..... 70-4, 61-1, 85-3; 100-1 100-0 
Textiles ........ 74-2, 54-3) 87-0; 93-1 93-1 
Minerals :....... 113-2) 95-4) 128-0) 129-8 129-8 
Miscellaneous...., 87-0) 77-6) 106-4) 113-9) 113-9 
Complete Index... 87-2 70-3 100-2 107-4 107-4 
1913=100 ...... | 119-9 96-8 137-9 147-8 148-1 


* Highest level reached during 1932 37 recovery. 


energie eee 


Continued from page 696) 
“TANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1941 ) | 
——_—_—————, Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 


Low | High 12, 19, 26, 
Nov. ; Oct. | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 








12 1 
$47 Industrials .| 77-8 | 83-9 77-8 | 78-3 | 77-9 
$0 Une” ..+| 66°7 |71-7(a), 66-7 | 67-9 | 67-4 
Itilities......] 73-6 | 80-1 | 73-6 | 74-1 | 73-7 
{19 Stocks ......! 76-5 | 82-6 | 76-5 | 77-0 16 6 
. Yield .  |7 26% '6 -41% 7 -00% 7 -21% '7 26% 


(6) | 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Nov. 5. (b) Nov. 26. 
DaiLy AVERAGE oF 50 ComMON STOCKS 


nea | . A ’ | | - 
Nov. 20 Nov. 21] Nov. 22 Nov. 24 | Nov. 25 | Nov. 26 
- | | 





(a) | 93-8 | 93-9 4-1 93:6 | 92°8 
! { 


1941 High : 105-8, January 10, Low: 90-7, April 30. 
{a@) Thanksgiving Dav Holiday. 


Close Close Close Close 
Nov. Dec. Nov. = ‘ 
1. Railroads. 25, 2, | 25, s 
1941 1941) 1941 1941 
AtlanticCoast. 258 25$/Chrysler...... 528 514 
Can. Pacific ... 44 44/Distillers-‘Seag.. 18 173 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 238 234/Eastman Kdk.. 134 134) 
5 9; _94\Gen. Ek 268 268 
N.Y. Cent. .... 93 xen. Elec...... 
eenustvenie.. _ 214 208/Gen. Motors... 365 36} 
Southern...... 17 17§ Inland Steel... 68} 664 
lInt. Harvest... 458 463 
2. Utilities, ete. ‘Int. Nickel... 25§ 24% 
Amer. Tel. .... 149 144 |rns Paper .... 168 16} 
Amer. W'wks.. 3 tlriggett Myers. 678 684 
Pac. Light .... 328 S1Nat: Distillers. 23) 234 
People’sGas... 484 464 Nat. Steel... 50 474 
Sth.Cal.Ed.... 22 21 |pheips Dodge.. 27) 27 
W. Union Tel... 272 254/proct. Gamble. 54 534 
3. Commercial and Sears Roebuck. 65§ 64 


industrial. [Shell Union... 158 15} 
Am. Smelting.. 374 37% Std. Oil N.]. .. 444 45} 
Am. Viscose .. 24% 25§/20th Cen. ae 8; 


Anaconda..... 27 274\United Drug... 58 58 
Beth. Steel.... 58 59 |U.S. Steel..... 52 52 
Briggs ..... .. 17% 18 |West’house El. 758 3 
Celanese of A... 22 22 \Woolworth.... 26§ 26 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 6, 1941 Capital versions Money 


£ £ £ 
By Permission to Deal. ... 155,035 oe §«=—6 89,473 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 703. 


; Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 
ES ery eer ee 1,456,114,353 1,402,507,071 
SE atiduitnsecetueees 1,334,074,269 980,818,236 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
Sa cc aidses 1,398,221,178 4,206,135 79,758 
sists vhs 979,475,594 1,342,642 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
Wii niiincssbicn 1,390,847,838 576,659 11,082,574 
Bena tenses 964,244,605 1,887,130 14,686,501 


+ Includes Government Issues to Nov. 25th only 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Fresnillo Company ($000s).—Operating 
income year ending June 30th $1,058 
($861), net profit $617 ($435), after taxes 
$314 ($303). Divs. $367 ($262), carry 
fwd. $1,012 ($764). 


(Continued on page 704) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 


LARGE INVESTMENTS IN GOVERNMENT LOANS 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank 
of Scotland was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, 26th ultimo, 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., 
Governor of the Bank, presiding. 

His Grace said: 

I assume it will be your pleasure that the annual report and 
balance-sheet, with auditors’ report, will be taken as read. 

Before dealing with the ordinary business of the meeting, I 
should refer to the great loss which the bank has suffered through 
the death, on August 27, 1941, of Mr R. N. Dundas, W.S., who 
had been a director of the bank since 1929. By his death we have 
lost a director whose wide experience of affairs was of great value 
to us and whose kindly qualities endeared him to all his colleagues. 

The twelve months covered by our accounts mark the second 
complete year of the war. The anxieties of the previous year have 
continued throughout, but although the outlook is still obscure, 
we can, without minimising the heavy task in front of us, look 
with growing confidence to the future. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


s 

‘Turning to the balance-sheet, we show, for a Scottish bank, an 
impressive total of assets amounting to £98,263,226. 

Under the heading “ Liabilities,” deposits and other credit 
balances have increased by £6,915,856 to the figure of £82,007,146 
appearing in the balance-sheet. 

Notes in circulation at £4,602,641 show an increase over the 
previous year of fully £800,000. 

The growth under this heading can be largely attributed to the 
rise in employment and to the increases which have taken place 
in wages, but the withdrawal, due to the war, of banking facilities 
through the closing of many branches and the shorter banking 
hours, are factors which must delay the return of notes to the 
banks. I agree with the timely warning given the other day 
against the dangers and folly of hoarding notes. 

The total of £2,077,186 for acceptances and indorsements of 
foreign bills and other obligations shows little change from the 
figure of last year. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side our holdings of cash, balances with the Bank 
of England and other banks, money in London at call and short 
notice, which reach the large sum of £18,000,000, provide ample 
evidence of a highly liquid position and, along with Treasury 
deposit receipts, which stand in the balance-sheet at £6,500,000, 
represent fully 28 per cent. of our liability for deposits and notes 
issued. I may add in passing that the amount of Treasury deposit 
receipts has increased since the date of our. balance to £10,000,000. 

British Government securities at £34,765,619 are up by almost 
£6,000,000 on the year. 

It. will be seen that the whole of the increase in our deposits, 
in addition to the sums arising through a reduction in our advances 
—to which I shall refer later—has gone to aid the Government 
loan programme for financing the war. 

I can again say that a high proportion of our investments in 
Government stocks is in short- and medium-dated loans and that 
all these and our other investments are valued at or under market 
prices ruling on the date of our balance. 

In spite of the lack of commercial bills, we are able to show a 
portfolio, which includes Treasury bills, of just over £3,000,000. 


Nn ee a es Ta 


ADVANCES 


The total of our advances has declined to £23,926,630 from 
£25,910,494 a year ago, when we then recorded a fall of £2,000,00 
in what is regarded as the most remunerative part of a bank’ 
business. 

A decline in advances has been a common feature in all recen: 
banking reports, and is largely due to the changed conditions 
brought about by the war. Thus, with Government control over 
commodities and greatly restricted imports, requests for accom. 
modation have lessened. I can, however, say that we are doing 
everything we can, consistent with sound banking practice, « 
assist those of our customers who are engaged on work of national 
importance. 


PROFITS 


The net profit of the year at £491,522 6s 7d is £65,836 13s &d 
less than the amount declared a year ago. 

I am sure that the stockholders will not be surprised at the 
lower profit shown in view of the higher taxation and the con- 
tinued increase in the charges of management. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that 
a dividend for the half-year on the capital stock at the rate 0 
17 per cent. per annum be declared, and that £30,000 be applied in 
writing off expenditure on bank buildings and heritable property, 
and that £30,000 be carried to staff pension reserve fund. After 
these appropriations there remains the sum of £70,272 6s 74 
which it is proposed to carry to our inner reserves against con- 
tingencies. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank and of our associates in England—- 
Glyn, Mills and Co., and Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited—) 
been well maintained. : 

To fill a vacancy on the board, Mr Charles Augustus Carlow. 
Coalmaster, Leven, was elected. Mr Carlow, who is a prominent 
figure in the coal mining industry, holds office until this Cour", 
when he comes up for re-election. 


AGRICULTURE AND TIMBER 


I do not propose to attempt, under these war-time conditions, 
any full review on Scottish industry, but, as one who is keenly 
interested in farming and forestry, I am glad to report that, during 
the past year, the farming industry as a whole has had a vat 
reasonable measure of prosperity, with arable farming relatively 
the most prosperous section. Unfortunately, hill sheep farming, 
which is so important to Scotland, has had a most adverse ye 
accentuated by the severe weather conditions of the past wintt. 

Labour shortage has, in many areas, seriously limited the scope 
of production and prevented farmers from giving their land » 
full attention needed to attain the best results. 

Tremendous demands are being made on timber resources in 
Scotland, with the result that stocks of mature softwood timber 
are diminishing. 

Complaints are heard from time to time of the injuriou 
of Excess Profits Tax upon industrial firms which will have , 
make heavy replacements of plant after the war. Shipp78 - 
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panies have had their claim met in some measure by credits for 
tonnage replacements, and forestry also deserves consideration in 
order to meet the cost of reafforestation. 

Some provision seems necessary for the future of the Scottish 
timber industry, which again is serving a national need, and 
‘ndeed a national extremity. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


We have at the present time 592 members of our staff who are 
serving with H.M, Forces in every theatre of the war and in 
nearly every branch of the services. 

We deeply regret that four members of our staff have made the 
supreme sacrifice and our sympathy goes out to their relatives. 
Fourteen others are missing or known to be prisoners. 

The absence on active service of almost 43 per cent. of our 
pre-war staff has thrown an additional strain on those who remain 
and we wish to express our deep appreciation of the loyal manner 
in which the staff—permanent and ten:porary—have carried on, 

I am specially glad to have the opportunity of thanking those 
members of the staff who have also so willingly undertaken 
guard and fire-watching duties, which have involved absence from 
their homes on many occasions throughout the year. 

To Mr Whyte, our general manager, the assistant general man- 
agers, the senior Officials at head office, and the managers at 
London, Glasgow and Dundee offices, our special thanks are once 
qvain due for the devoted efficiency with which they have met the 
exceptional difficulties and responsibilities of the times. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 
for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity 
therewith. 

The report was approved and the governor, deputy-governor, 
extraordinary directors and the retiring ordinary directors were re- 
elected and auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of Castlefield (Klang) 
Rubber Estate, Limited, was held, on the 2oth ultimo, in Oxford. 


Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, chairman of the company, moved the 
dJoption of the report and accounts and the declaration of a 
ividend of 10 per cent. for the year ended June 30, 1941. 


In the course of his address the chairman said: The substantial 
mprovement in the results is mainly due to the higher releases 
under the Restriction Scheme and the better price obtained for 
our output. We harvested a crop of over two million pounds, 
which is the highest in the history of the company. 


The gross profit figure was £57,525 (compared with £38,666 
for the previous year), equivalent to over 28 per cent. on the 
issued capital. Taxation, however, requires a larger proportion of 
our earnings. Including the estimated Excess Profits Tax liability, 
4pproximately £36,000 will be paid to the Exchequer in respect 
of the financial year. 


It represents 634 per cent. of the profit, but we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we are contributing substantially to the 
Wat effort and helping the nation in its grim and epic struggle. 


REPLANTING EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure, during the year on special cultivation and replant- 
‘Ng totalled £3,711. An area of 78 acres was replanted on Castle- 
held Estate and 107 acres were felled and cleared ready for replant- 
‘ng this year, 

Since the year 1936 a total of 806 acres has been replanted, of 


Waich 509 acres .have been budded and 297 acres planted with 
clonal seed, 


The fixing of the quota at 120 per cent. since October 1st last 
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means that production is virtually umnrestricted—to supply our 
American friends with sufficient rubber for their current needs, to 
accumulate reserve stocks for industrial purposes and defence, ana 
as a precaution against supplies being cut off. 


To obtain full production many producers have had to bring 
in areas which in normal times would have been rested, and the 
trees would have benefited considerably. Those companies are 
therefore exhausting a proportion of their capital by using up 
bark reserves. For this reason alone the refusal of the Treasury 
to include rubber in the list of commodities declared admissibie 
for EPT allowance as wasting assets is inexplicable. By working 
to full capacity producers are subordinating commercial interests 
to the service of the country. 


By producing quantities in excess of normal, anticipatory profits 
are being obtained, the major portion of which will be paid to 
the Government as Excess Profits Tax. It is hoped that some 
tangible recognition will be given by the authorities, and a special 
allowance made before calculating the liability for taxation. 


The resolution was adopted. 


BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of Bukit Kajang 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 2oth ultimo, in Oxford. 


Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, chairman of the company, moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts and the declaration of a divi- 
dend of ro per cent. for the year ended June 30, 1941. 


In the course of his address, Mr Addinsell said: 


The net profit, after payment of £3,222 export duty to the 
Straits Gettlement and Johore Governments and charging home 
expenses and crediting dividends on investments, amounted to 
£53,061—an increase of nearly £20,000 on the previous year. 

If that were the end of the story we should have cause for much 
gratification, but it is mecessary to provide no less than £32,450 
for taxation. Excess Profits Tax is estimated at £29,000, and the 
balance will be required to amplify the income-tax deducted from 
dividends. 

With regard to the estates administration, the policy of manur- 
ing the middle-aged and young clearings, and gradual replanting 
of the old areas, is being pursued. The replanting programme 
for the current year extends to I0o acres, and with the passing of 
years this rate may have to be accelerated. Accordingly, although 
the special cultivation and replanting reserve was in credit to the 
extent of £2,206 at the close of the year, it is deemed prudent 
to allocate a further £3,500. 


Included in the fixed assets is our investment in Edensor Rubber 
Estate, Limited, and I am pleased to inform you that company 
has commenced to remunerate its shareholders with an inaugural 
dividend approximating 4 per cent. on the loan capital invested. 

I would also draw your attention to the item of £12,500 invested 
in National War Bonds. 


CROP FIGURES 


A crop of 1,862,704 lb. was harvested, which was fully sufficient 
to met the export rights available. For the first auarter of the 
current financial year the Quota release was fixed at 97} per cent., 
and was advanced to 120 per cent. as from October Ist. 


We are advised that the estates will be able to produce suffi- 
cient rubber, with the unexportable stock in hand at June 3oth, 
to exhaust the export licences available to December 31st, but if 
the release continues at 120 per cent. next calendar year, it will 
not be attainable during the first three or four months because 
they cover the wintering period. 


I consider that we have abundant justification for taking full 
credit for the contributions this company, as a unit of the rubber- 
producing industry, is making to the war effort, by supplying a 
vital war material and providing the financial means of carrying 
on the conflict. 


The resolution was adopted. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at Britannic 
House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., Sir William Fraser, C.B.E, (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circu- 
lated with the report and accounts:— 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE LORD CADMAN 


On May 31, 1941, the company suffered a grievous loss by the 
death of its chairman, the late Lord Cadman, who had served the 
company in that capacity for fourteen years. Many high tributes 
have been paid to Lord Cadman’s personality and to his achieve- 
ments in public life. His greatest work, however, was that which 
he did for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Cotnpany. I am sure that all 
stockholders will join with the board in an expression of deep 
sorrow at the death of their distinguished chairman, The board 
has appointed Mr H. B. Heath Eves to be their depury-chairman, 
and Sir Warren Fisher to be a director of the company. 

Our operations have proceeded as satisfactorily as was possible 
in the circumstances, and I am glad t inform stockholders that 
the interests of the company did not suffer seriously in the course 
of the disturbances in Iraq in May last and in*the occupation of 
Southern Iran by British forces in August. I regret that it is 
impossible for me to give any further information on our activities, 
but I am sure the reason for this will be fully appreciated, and I 
trust that stockholders will be content to remain uninformed until 
such time as it is possible to speak without detriment to the 
national interest. 

In the balance-sheet the most striking feature is the large increase 
in the amounts under “ creditors ” and “debtors.” This is a direct 
result of the war. “Refinery, tank installations, etc.,” shows a 
decrease of £804,313. This is due to the depreciation which has 
been provided and to the fact that new constructional work 
remained at the minimum to which it was reduced on the out- 
break of war. The board are unable to ascertain the position of 
the company’s assets in enemy or enemy-occupied territory in- 
cluded under “investments in subsidiary companies,” and they 
have considered it advisable to make a further addition to the 
substantial reserves made in previous years. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


The “balance of profits, etc.” shows an increase of £911,613 
over the comparable figure for the previous year. Against this 
amount, however, there is an increase of £1,019,550 in “ provision 
for income-tax and national defence contribution.” The result is 
that the balance brought down, £2,841,909, approximates closely 
to that for the previous year. 

In December, 1939, an interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid 
on the ordinary stock. At the annual general meeting of the com- 
pany in August, 1940, the late chairman said: 

The trading profits earned during the year are sufficient to have 
enabled a small final dividend to be paid, but I am sure that 
stockholders will agree that in times like the present it is essential 
to conserve the resources of the company. 

In considering the results of the company’s operations during 
1940, the board felt that they should continue this policy, and they 
Eave recommended that a dividend of 5 per cent., the same as that 
for 1939, be paid on the ordinary stock. This leaves a balance 
of £1,101,351 on profit and loss account to be carried forward, an 
increase of £138,800 over the amount brought forward from 1939, 
thus adding to the reserve which this item constitutes. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


I reported earlier in this statement that our operations had pro- 
ceeded as satisfactorily as possible in the circumstances. For that 
fact, a high measure of praise is due to the company’s staff, whether 
they are serving on sea, in the United Kingdom, in Iran, Iraq or 
elsewhere. There have, unfortunately, been casualties among the 
staff of the company. Men have been killed and injured. Some 
are nrisoners of war. To the relatives of those who have fallen, we 
offer our deepest sympathy; and to those who are injured or 
Prisoners, we wish a speedy recovery or an early release from 
captivity. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


December 6, 1941 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDs of 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF INCREASED TAXATION 


The ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Goig Fields 
of South Africa, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in London, 
Mr H. C. Porter (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s address circu. 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

In the profit and loss account of New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Limited, dividends, profits, etc., amount to £723,501, compared 
with £739,218, a small decrease of £15,717. Profits on sales of 
investments were less by £116,000, opportunities for profitable 
realisation having been rare until the closing months of the 
year. Our revenue in general has been detrimentally affected py 
taxation. The profit carried to the appropriation account is £653,917, 
about £10,000 less than last year. This year we have to provide 
£200,000 for U.K. taxation, against nothing last year, in view of 
the rise in value which took place during the year in our hold. 
ings. A dividend of 2s. per share, less tax, has been declared, The 
payment of this dividend enables your company to distribute , 
similar amount. 

‘The liquid position of the new company is very strong. Includ- 
ing gilt-edged holdings it was at June 30th well over £2,000,000, 
an increase of £370,000 over last year’s figure. Last year I in- 
formed you that after the close of the financial year a marked 
change for the better in the fortunes of our company came about, 
and it is gratifying to be able to report that the improvement 
which began at that date continued throughout the vear with 
which I am now dealing. 

The scale of taxation of the gold mines in the South African 
Union has been considerably increased. The direct result of the 
increased taxation has been a substantial reduction in the amount 
declared in dividends, notwithstanding the expansion in oper- 
tions, so that shareholders in gold mining companies are making 
increased contribution to the Union’s war effort. The mining 
industry accepts that it should pay its full share of the cost of the 
war, but the imposition of the tax on shareholders outside the 
Union is not calculated to encourage the investment of overseas 
capital for the development of new mines when the war is over, 
although it is to be hoped that when that day comes the Gover- 
ment in power will eliminate this special tax and, in fact, reduce 
all forms of taxation on the industry to reasonable proportions in 
order to foster expansion. 

The Excess Profits Tax has fallen with particular severity on the 
West African gold mining industry, which, for the greater part, 
only reached full production after the standard period. Though 
certain concessions have been embodied in recent Finance Acts 
their actual value remains to be determined and no effective relief 
has yet been secured. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE STRAND HOTEL, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
4th instant, in London. 

The following are extracts from Major M. Gluckstein’s stale 
ment which was circulated with the report and accounts:—A 
year ago, when referring to the company’s prospects, I said on 
if the figures were no worse than those then under review, and 
our capital assets remained intact, we should feel that we had 10 
reason to complain. Actually the year’s working shows some 
improvement on that of the previous year, although the volume " 
our business was still much below normal. 

After allowing for the dividends on the preference shares, the 
year’s figures permit the payment of a dividend of 7 pe! cent. . 
the participating preferred ordinary shares, and there remains * 
small balance to add to the amount to be carried forward m ” 
profit and loss account. The dividend on the participating ah 
ferred ordinary shares compares with just over 2} per cont. - 
year, and in view of present conditions the results of ‘¢ = 
working can be regarded as satisfactory. for 

You will not expect any forecast of the company’s prospect’ 
the current year. I can only say that at present our turnovers 
bearing in mind all the circumstances, is satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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December 6, I94I 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended Nov. 29, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was £42,287,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £96,602,000, and 
icsues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £1,962,223,000 
against £1,670,044,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDIT URE 
~~ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


sails = April 1| April 1 | Week | Week 
evenu eo to 1 & ended | ended 
1941-42 Nov. Nov. | Nov. | Nov, 
30 29, SO, | 29, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax 756,000, 161,303) 279,659! 4,553 11,732 
Sur-tax . 80,000) 18,447) 18,905) 700 650 
Estate, etc., | | 
Redes 82,000, 52,171) 58,898 916 1,651 
Stamps 14,000) 9,378) S565, ... 40 
N.D.C a 14,017; 13,838 470 180 
BPT..... } 210,000 36.9721 152/001] 1,239 4,910 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000) 310 227} 20 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 292,598) 532,091; 7,898 19,163 


. 310,700! 201,012) 238,513, 3,689 5,332 


Customs 
Excise .+.++, 266,660) 123,974) 223,018 14,281 15,118 
ital Customs & } 

Excise......., 577,360 324,986) 461,531 17,970 20,450 
Motor Duties 39,000! 12,825) 12,273 206 119 
P.O. (Net Re Dr. Dr. 

eipts) 3,300; 8,300) 10,650 1,900 1,050 
Crown Lands... 1,100 800 670 150 60 
Keceipts from 


Sundry Loans 2,600! 871) 2,862... 
Miscell. Receipts 20,090) 17,325! 50,186 1,149) 3,545 


tal Ord. Rev. 1786360 657,705|1070263 25,473 42,287 
SELY-BALANCING aa 7 ae 
P.O. & Brdeastg.) 99,346 55,500) 64,400 3,700, 3,650 
fotal........ 1885706) 713,205|1134663 29,173 45,937 

Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 





Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, Apmll, April 1 | Week | Week 
1941-42 to | to |ended ended 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
30, Be 29, 30, 29, 
; 1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Omiwany }| |  #4x%¢Y 7 < mow 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. and Man. of ! j 
Nat. Debt .. .; 255,000) 161,985] 184,622 515 597 
Payments to N. | 
; Ireland .....| 9,200) 5,188} 4,920 430 327 
ther Cons. Fnd. 
Serv. , 


.-| 7,800 3,770) 4,144 67 15 


«, lotal........| 272,000} 170,943) 193,686 1,012 939 
upply Services .'3934957/2149919,2831776 90,133 95,663 


Total Ord, Exp. 206957 2520863 546 91,145 96,602 
SELF-BALANCIN ae ee a 
PO. & Brac astg. 99,346) 55,500 

Total 


64,400 3,700) 3,650 





4306303'2376362|3089862, 94,845, 100252 
\iter increasing Exchequer balances by 
81,407 to /2,759,431, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 
fused the gross National Debt by 
{97,012,332 to about £13,321 millions. — 


P.O. & Tel NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
PMN ck Sadan saaeeksehekuvhws eke Ke 200 


y) 
ia 


an Trade Guarantees. ...........ccceeece 5 
wen utkish Armaments .............+eeee0: 56 
CO IN 05 asa cae des 4 don Ga dade God 2,000 
2,261 


FIVE WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 


(¢ thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS | 
Nat. Sav. Certs : 
me I et Bae it 
» Nat. War Bds. 
: 1949.5) . . 60,750 
¥ © Fundg. 1959-69 120,825 
loss eae Bonds 


£ 
18,750 | Ways and Means. . 
15,250 


ther Debt." ""** “tone 
Teasury bills... __ 16,076 
Teasury deposits 60.500 


86,640 


cepted in full. } 
offered on December 5th. For the week ending December 


THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


Aggregate issues and receipts from 


April 1, 1941, to November 29, 1941, are : 


(£ thousands) 


£4 
Ordinary Exp. .. 3,025,462 | Ord. Revenue... 1,070:263 
Gross borr. 1,921,553 
Sinking fds 7,024 
Inc. in bal. ; 133 | Net borrowing .. 1,914,529 


| Miscell. Receipts 
40,803 


3,025,595 | 5,025,595 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 


Treasury idoome | Trea- | 
Bills Advances De. a 
Date me Bank ye | soat- 
Ten- Tap Public R.. i Debt 
der . Depts. Eng- ip. ’.. | 
F Sond Banks 
1940 ! | 
oe 845-0) 1238-6, 87-5 | | 269-5 | 2440-5 
l } 
Aug. 23 960-0) Not available 
» 30 70-0} 1525-3 213-9] 1-0 le | 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0) Not available 
» 13 | 970-0) oar 
» 20 | 970-0! : = 
o a 2577 2 246°5| 0-7 | 600-0 | 3424-4 
Oct. 4) 970-0 Not available 
» ll 970-0 ee 
» 18 | 970-0, de 
» 25 | 975-0, 1558-9, 241-8 | ... | 662-5 
Nov. 1 | 975-0 Not available 
» 8 | 975-0) ” ” 
» 151 975-0 Me a 
» 22) 975-0 ii . 
» 29 975-0 1575-0 128-9} 26:2| 723-0 | 3428-1 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate  /Allotted 
Teader | | of Allot- | at 
Offered) Applied Allotted|) ment Mia. 
| | | Rate 
1940 Ss. » d. | 
Nov. 29 65-0 152-2} 65:°0 20 5:23) 20 
1941 | 
Aug. 15 75-0 151-8; 75-0 20 O-31|) 3 
age 75-0 | 133-2} 75-0 | 20 0-95| 57 
» 29 | 75°0 | 152-3] 75-0 | 20 3:17 38 
Sept. 5 75-0 148-6) 75°00 20 3-46; 41 
a a 75-0 | 165-8 | 75-0 | 20 2-73 29 
» 129 | 75:0 | 165-0} 75:0 | 20 2-63 26 
» 26 | 75°0) 186-5; 75:°0/ 1910-65) 37 
Oct. 3 | 75°0 | 159-4] 75:0 | 20 0-47) 35 
» 20 | 750; 161-5; 75:0 | 20 0-37 32 
» 27 | 75:0) 155-6) 75-0; 20 0-54 35 
» 24 | 75:0 | 148-1] 75:0 | 20 0-59 38 
<a 75-0 | 159°6| 75:0 | 20 0-33 28 
Nov. 7 | 75:0 | 168-3 75-0) 19 11-90 25 
ot wa 75-0 | 163-5} 75:0 20 0-20 27 
~~ | 75-0 | 158-2 | 75-0 20 0-35 33 
» 28 | 750) 174-6 | 75:0! 20 1-93 23 
On November 28th an at £99 15s. cent 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 


as to about 23 per cent of the amount applied for, and 


applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. ld. for bills to be paid for on Monday were ac- 
£75 millions of Treasury bills are being 


6th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £50 millions, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 














N.S.C. Defence | Savings | 
ended Bonds | “Bonds | sanan 
ness 4,387 | 2,599 8.5378] 30,523 
A Reaegi 4,313 | 3,081 | 11,9398) 19,673 
OMS cicnne 4,592 | 2,430 | 7,6728| 8,300 
a hob aheinhel 4,190 | 2,965 | 8,083§} 5,905 
ae Ws ab and 3.734 | 3,062 | 9,439§) 18,327 
yg eye | 7,807 | 3,336 | 11,4388] 14,185 
Gs Bicianesed wae 10,871§| 12,388 
Totals to date... .| 406,136" 365,034*/412116+§! 140,472 
* 105 weeks. + 48 weeks. t 8 weeks, 


§ Including series ‘‘ A” £128,802,172 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 2nd amounted to a total value of £41,501,471. 
Up to Oct. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of {50,972,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 3, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f j 
Notes Issued: ” Govt. Debt 11,015,106 
In Cireln. ... 716,848,067 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 766,793,781 
partment 63,393,508 | Other Secs. 2,170,831 
Silver Coin . 20,288 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ..... 780,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine) . 241,575 
780,241,575 780,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | 4 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 126,902,838 








Cs Soe a J 3,215,876 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 7,599,097 | Discounts & 
——— Advances . 4,556,550 
Other Deps. : Securities 21,806,522 
Bankers ..... 136,349,271 oe 
Other Acets. 55,960,574 26,363,072 
———- - | Notes. .. 63,393,508 

192,309,845 | Gold & Silver 
Coin . 1,018,400 
217,677,818 217,677,818 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





Compared with 





| Amt. 
Both Departinents Dec. 3, ! 
; 1941 Last | Last 
| Week Year 
ComMBINED LIABILITIES \ 
Note circulation .......... 716,848 + 6,805)+ 118597 
Deposits : Public ......... 7,599 — 2,191'— 14,354 q 
Bankers ...... 136,349 — 80 + 30,560 
ee 55,961 + 2,881'4+ 4,354 


916,757 + 7,415 + 139157 
177%69+ '12— 38 


Total outside liabilities . . 
Capital and rest .......... 
CoMBINED ASSETS 





Govt. debt and securities 904,712 +- 6,726 +- 138679 
Discounts and advances . 4,557 + 584 - 698 é 
Other securities........... 23,977 + 217 252 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 20 497 + 8 
Coin and gold bullion ..... ; 1,260+ 397) 15 | 
RESERVES - - —- { 
Res. of notes and coin in | Hi 
banking department ... 64,412 + 43,592 + 31,388 a 
‘Proportion’ (reserve to ' 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ... 32 2%) + 21 -8% + 138% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1940 


Dec. | Nov. | ; 
. 2 oe a i} 6S 


| 
Issue Dept. : | 
| 











Notes in circulation ....| 598-3) 706-7) 710-0; 716-8 
Notes in banking depart- 
IN hs bho kn de cxnke 32-0 23-5) 20:2 63-4 
Government debt and! ' 
securities®....... ..| 626-2) 727-2) 727-3, 777-8 
Other securities .. uit ae 2-3) 2:2 2-2 
Silver Coin ...... aad 0-0 0-5 0-5 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
Oe ee . 168 00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
| ee eee ..| 22-0; 10-6) 9°8 76 
ON cece eee ..| 105-8 120-0) 136-4 136°3 
Others ...... ‘ .-| 51-6; 53-0} 53-1) 560 
Total .... nae ..| 179-4 183-6} 199-3 199-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | i 
Government ......... 139-8 150-9} 170-7) 126-9 
Discount, ete. ....... A 26 3 0} 4-0 4-6 
GREE. «so ssecerececes | 20-4 23-1) 21-6} 21-8 
ED © ius b'u-ciabS sip aes 164-1 177-0) 196-3) 153-3 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 33-0 24-41 20-8 Cy 4 
° °o ° 
° ° o °o 
PO 5s inns Hea | 18-4 13 al 10-4 32-2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 





£14,553,000. ee ee raised from £730 millions 
to £780 millions on ember 3, 1941. 
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NOTE.— The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in **The Economist”’ of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th ; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; 
Netheriands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; 
France, of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, 
of Oct. 5th; Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Meilie Iran, 
of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; 
Egypt, of May 10th; Jugosiavia, of June 7th ; 
Bulgaria, of Aug. 9th; Greece, of Aug. 23rd; 
Hungary, of Sept. 13th; International Settle- 
ments and Sweden, of Sept. 20th; Portugal, of 
Sept. 27th; Australia, Argentina, of Nov. 22nd ; 
U.S. Federal Reserve Banks, Switzeriand, 
Turkey, Prague and Canada, of Nov. 29th, 1941. 


REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 


Sept. Sept Oct. Oct. 
14, 30 15, 31, 


ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 
Gold and foreign currencies 77 77 77 77 
Bills and cheques........ 12,793 18,016 17,279 18,456 
Rentenbank notes........ 369 272 289 266 
Advances ; : ; 30 25 19 26 
Secs tor note cover .... 61 24 21 20 
Other assets . 1200 1,866 2,060) 1,987 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ; 12,396 16,918 16,573) 17,432 
Daily maturing liabilities 1465 2,511; 2,300 70 
Other liabilities . . - 499 ‘ “ak 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 


THE ECONOMIST 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


$$$ —_—_— 
| 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
. a2, | 31, / 7, | 14 | OL 
— 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


Gold coin & bullion 444, 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........| 306! 390 380 375 372 


Balances 


Sterling securities . 


585, 597 
1,767| 1,767 


abroad...) 449 754 644 
1,315) 1,557 1,577 


Ind. Govt. rup. secs, 496 685 605 565 565 
Invesitments.......| 77 84, 82) 82) 81 


Notes in circ. : India 2,181 2,741 


} 
LIABILITIES | 
2,800) 2,829) 2,854 
Burma 110) 194 197 198) 197 


Deposits: Govts...| 158) 316) 192) 157) 163 
Banks ..| 498} 508  479| 476) 469 


Reserve ratio. . 


Gold and gold ex 


. (68-79% 165 -1% |68 -3%|70 2% 170 -3°, 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


Aug Aug. Aug Aug. 
A : 17, 2, 9, 16, 
— 1940 1941 194) 1941 


51,816 33,611 33,627 33,653 


hange os 


| 
| 


December 6, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


BANK OF JAPAN 
Million yen 


Sept. | Aug Ay 


7 Aug. | Aug 
1 | 36, | 23 | 
ASSETS 1940 | 194) 194] 196) 
Gold & Bullion; Gold.....) 501-3 .0) . | ms 
Other....| 23-8 2/2°5 570-8) 5734 
Foreign exch. fund .......! 300-0) 300-0 300-0) x 
Discounts and advances. ..| 846-7) 548-6 § 39.7 mn 
Government bonds ...... 2665 -1 3864-7 4042 Slanen ; 
Agencies accounts ....... 286 +1) 302-7 357 -5 i . 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued. . 


| | 
s+ +e e «(3278 814114 -8 4197 -7\gs¢e 9 
Deposits : 400.7 


Government ...} 914-3) 370-9) 907-9) g 
Other.........] 97°7] 318-5) 330-7) 207 


z 
veo) 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BaAyx 
Million £'s 


Oct. Sept Sept. | ( 


4, 19, 26. . 

ASSETS 1940 1941 | 194) | }% 

Gold coin and bullion.....' 38-36 54-06) 54.62) 55.) 
Bills discounted ....... »-| 0-75 0-97) J-2]) ] 
Invest. and other assets...) 35°50 42-86) 44-86 4 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... 23°10 24-19) 25-84 


Deposits: Government.... 3°47 6-3 757 44 
Bankers...,..... 39-46 58-41! 58-02 58 
Others.........| 4:07 4-69) 5-49 5. 

Reserve ratio ............|54°5% 57 -8°%)57 -40 56.7 

| 





Foreign exchange 2,102 13,472 13,690 14,791 | ,OoOn rr > NEW 7P = 
MEMBER BANKS—Million §$’s |} Commerc — Eas 18,974 24,222 24,668 24,624 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Treasury bills issued agst J %s 
Uct, Aug. Sept. Oct. losses on credits 4404 4,060 4,060 4,060 | Million £N Z. s 
2, 27, 17, 1, Advances on secs 5,619 5461 4,559 5,459 Oct. | Sept. , Oct 
ASSETS 19490 61941 1941] 1941 State debt ; 3,566 3,548 3,548 3,548 | & 22 t 13 
Loans, total 8,785 10,697 10,917, 11,024 Secs. and Participations 2,515 4,554 4,554 4,554 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941] | 194) 
Investinents rae 15,544 18,410 18,181 18,101 Gold and stg. exch.... 12:20 18:79 17-64 173) 
Reserve with F.R. banks.. 11,646 10,633 10,879) 10,792 L sapiarins Advances to State........ 27 84 19-19 19 88 19-9 
Due from domestic banks.. 3,307 3,462 3,676; 3,596 : | Investments.........-... 2°55 3°82; 3-82, 3-4 
LIABILITIES Notes in circulation. . 59,322 82,752 83,802 84,765 | LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Demand...... 21,152 24,453, 24,375) 24,277 Other sight liabilities . 13,865 23,191 24,729 25,838 | Bank Notes ......... - 20-11 22-34) 22-26 22:13 
Time .. 5,359 5,431! 5,430] 5,429 Long-term liabilities 3,092 2,704 2,774 2,786 | Demand liabs.: State....) 5°39 7°72 823 74 
U.S. Govt. 530 584 615) 599 | Banks and others .-.-| 15°26 11-08! 9-9 li 
Inter-bank 9.412 9,844) 10,320) 10,293 | Reserves to sight liabs. ... 29 9%, 45-6", 43 6°, 43.2 
EXCHANGE RATES GOLD AND SILVER 
The folowing rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between he Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 


Nov. 29th and Dec. 5th. (Figures in brackets are 


par of exchange.) 


j 
ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 





United States. $ (4-86}) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4 -02}-03}. Canada. Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Iwo Mont 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -224) d. d. oa d 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11°43) | Nov.27...... 23) 234 Deas? Beiiness 234 234 
16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16-95j-17-15. Dutch East indies. Florin (12-11) | _,, 28...... 23} 234 eo 0G a wande~ 234 234 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail He MBs vcacs Oe 234 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; | . 
mail transfers 4-02-0443. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8 -09-13. | PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
- | Week Aggregate Week Aggregat 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for ended January i to ended January 1t 
Clearing Offices ; — ee ee et 
Nov. | Nov. |) Nov. | Nov. Nov. Nov NOV N 
Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official rate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. | 30, | 29, 30, 29, 30, 29 “ 
Piastres (110) 520. Waly. 71-25 lire. i 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 29th and Dec. 5th. 


(18d. 
(28d. per 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 972-§. India. Rupee 
Hongkong. 14j-l5id. per $. Singapore. §$ 
Congo. francs 176)-j. Shanghai. 2)-34d. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained 


States. j centpm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Nov. 29th and Dec. 5th :-— 


: are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


unchanged as follows 
$ cen Switzerland. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1) cents pm.-par, 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°, October 26th, 1939). 


Bills, 60 days, 14°; 3 months, 14°; 


Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14°%; 3 months, 14%. 
§-14%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates 


call $%; at notice 3%. 


4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14-14%. 


$%. Discount deposit at 





| Working 


days : 5 6 283 | 285 |Newcastle..| 1,057} 1,249 59,487, 63,02 

| Birmingham! 1,492 2,066) 102,624 106,025 Nottingham} 334, 300, 20,000) au° 

per rupee) 1713-184. Bradford...| 2,905 2,475) 86,614 102,648 Sheffield...| 460) 477 51,546) 9,4 
$) 284-%. Belgian Bristol.....! 1,467, 2,121) 87,011 95,397 - a 
Hull 572 748! 34,569 30,963 10 Towns . .| 23,195) 25,211 1253851 22.0 

Leicester. . 595 1,022) 35,777, 38,708 | * 1f 

Liverpool ..} 4,559 4,368) 263,416 261,658 Dublin® ...| 5,743) 6,964, 283,489) 28," 

| Manchester.| 9,754 10,385] 532,801, 550,918 South’tont.| 72) :128 aa 





:—United 


Scents pm.-par. 
New York on 


London 
Paris ; 
Montreal, Can. $.. 

Zurich (Commercial Bills) 
Shanghai, $ (free rate 

B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate). 
Brazil, Milreis . 


Discount rates: Bank 


Day-to-day money, 


| 
| 
| 


* Official rate 29-78. 


“* Nov. 23, 1940, and Nov. 22, 


1941. ~ + Clearing began Ma‘ 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Nov. 27, | Nov. 28, | Nov. 29, Dec. 1, | Dec. 2, | ¥™° 
1941 1941 1941 ivth 


1941 1941 
Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
403% 4033 | 403% 4033 | 4037 | 4 
2-29 2-29 | 2-29 | 2:29 | 2:29 | ot, 
88-625 | 88-625 | 88-625 | 88-625 | 8 500 e " 
23-35 | 23-35 | 23°35 | 23:35 | 25°35 | oo 
5 -50t 5-50t | 5-50t 5 -50* to oo 
23-90* 23-90% | 23-90% | 23-90" 25 90° or 


14 5-14 5°14 


+ Official rate 5°34 


Shorter Comments 


(Continued from page 699) 


Canadian Pacific ($000s).—Gross earn- 
ings in October $21,577 ($16,892), work- 
ing expenses $15,639 ($11,421), net earn- 
ings $5,938 ($5,471). Aggregate gross 
earnings January’ tst-October 31st 
$180,034 ($138,740), aggregate net earn- 
ings $35.666 ($25,761). 


Canadian National ($000s).—Gross 
earnings in October $28,761 ($22,985), 
working expenses $22,722 ($17,744), net 


earnings $6,039 ($5,241). 
earnings January 
$54,628 ($33,210). 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
The previous quarter’s dividend of 50 
cents per Common share has been re- 
peated for the auarter ending Decem- 
ber 31st. The Common stock (n.p.v.) is 
quoted at £6 in London. 


_ Canadian Celanese, Limited.—In addi- 
tion to the usual quarterly dividend of 
25 cents, Common stockholders are to 
receive a bonus of §0 cents, against 25 


Aggregate net 
1st-October 31st 


: . sols dl tS 
cents paid in the two previous — 
The year’s dividend totals $2 ($1.90). 


Nehanga Consolidated Copper Mines. 


—Sales of copper in year. _ 
March 31st amounted to Mio s 


operating costs of plot plant 45 | ex 
resulting in net profit, after gener’ 
penses, of £17,943. Of this, £8113 5P, 
to depreciation reserve and £9930,: 
writing off preliminary expenses. seiphs 
compares with last year’s interest ret 


of £17,640, when it was decided to sus 


pend the development programme. 
develop the capacity of the pilot 


and to 
plant. 
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y, oes oe Net | Available Appropriation | Preceding Year 
ear ota eprecia-|_ Profit for +: 
Company ; : : i aoe | | +or— | , 
Ended Profit | tion, ete. often De. Danie Pref. | Ord. Rate | To Free | in || Total Net Ord. 
ug ee _ Div. Div. | Reserves| Carry | Profit Profit | Div. 
, Ja | Fe ward 3 t Rel gto oe 
n er Se a oy, Se | | 
13 . —- | £ +a | o£ i: 28 2 elk 2 £ =. £ 
rewer , . 1} } 
Mt penskin's Watford Brewery ........ Sept. 30 | 689,067 | 25,000*} 216,325 389,666 | 19,500 168,720 | 18} | 25,000 | + 3,105 1 553,844 208,847 | 18} 
63:1 pirkenhead Brewery CO. ....+++s04. Sept. 30 | 168,471 i. 55,716 76,031 ||... 37,709 | 11 | 15,000 | + 3,007 || 133,905 61,638 | 1 
w9 4 Butler (W.) & Ce on dd de bivens ek | Sept. 30 457,509 | 18,115 144,515 | 187,558 || 30,850 81,250 | 13¢ | 20,000 | + 12,415 || 378,886 161,194 15t 
| Worgan’s Brewery... ..- eaednsaal | Sept. 30 | 172,533 | 18,611 | 59,785 | 104,655 || 13,800  35,697/ 132, 10,000) + 288 || 139,381 53,194 | 114 
Vates’s Castle Brewery. ....-+-++++5 Sept. 30 108,166 | 6,000! 34,677 47,786 || 7,500 | 26,250 | 174 | sh 927 | 102,407 | 33,971 17} 
66 +2 Younger (Robert) anes hsseses Sept. 30 18,459 | “ae 11,021 | = 31,780 } 2,562 9,000 | 224 | — 541} 17,699 17,699 | 124f 
WN) 7} Coal, Iron and Stee | 
231 thornycroft (John I.) & Co. ........ July 31 | 142,039 | we | 124,151 | 191,804 || 34,500 . 39,000} 13 | 50,000} + 651 |} 160,334 | 141,976 | 10 
Electric Lighting and Power I 
NK Perak River oo > a ie teteeees July 31 | 525,602 | 134,888 | 170,933 | 191,854 || 33,594 61,250 | 7 | 50,000 | + 26,189 359,552 | 114,688 | 6 
' Financia Cc. | i| 
\ustralian, Merc antile, Land, &c. ... June 30 | 404,967 | | 50,495 116,243 ||... 50,400 6 iia 95 | 379,459 55,878 6 
Brazilian Warrant Agency.......... Dec. 31 | 48,861; ... | 26,770| 74,173 | 21,875/ 13,500/ 6 | — 8.605 || 35,605 27,410 | 5 
Odhams Prof ee ey at Mar. 31 154,736 | ... | 79,660 | 80,549 || 18,002} 60,902] 12 | + 756 /} 152,711 78,762 | 12 
Oct otor, Aviation, &c. } | 
issociated Equipment Co. ......... Sept. 30 799,577 | 105,477 | 132,500 | 398,500 |} 112,500 74t| 18,000 | + 2,000 |} 725,651 196,500 744 
1%) Dennis aes Se rss saseeuse Sept. 30 129,399 13,846 | 98,563 | 265,006 || 93,905 | 108} | one | + 4,658 || 145,095 99,688 | 1334 
ll woser i 
] K M.S. (Malay States) .........00. June 30 36,480 800 | 16,680 | 24,729 || aed 16,955 | 10 |} — 275 | 26,981 18,981 10 
15-10 Kamuning (Perak) obs iiseean sce June 30 59,854 1,500 | 22,354/ 47,862 |)... 20,100 | 10 | + 2,254 || 41,981 22,981 10 
ea } i] P 
27:3 Ceylon & Indian Planters........... June 30 | 12,694 1,240 | 3,926 | 6,709 || 1,500 | 3,960 6 | 400 | — 1,934 22,109 7,910 3 
44 Southern India —_ ce ecceeccoee Feb. 28 19,763 | 1,900 | 8,616 | 9,162 || 438 5,176; 8 | 3,000 | + 2 || 16,564 8,620; 8 
5 rusts | | | } | 
3 Clydesdale Investment Co. ......... | Sept. 30 92,846 | oie 26,175 | 78,527 || 13,838 9,225 4 | 3,112] bah 101,325 | 34,941 | 5 
Third Caledonian Trust ssassceevere | Sept. 30 39,262; ... | 9,101} 30,283 7,688 |. mn sen 1,413 || 44,458 | 11,584 | Nil 
Other Companies | | | | Do 
; dane eet GA 4s seve ated wade | June 30 18,212 | shee Dr, 22,119 | 5,094 | as | a 22,119 || 136,491 | 91,330 | Nil 
ND Anglo-Thai Corporation............ | Mar. 31 123,183 1,666 | 27,937 90,399 || 4,550 20,000 | 10 | oe | + 3,387 |} 95,529 36,047 10 
. Aree WS OE. 6. . cwndsaccdies Sept. 27 234,474 | 45,654 35,721 | 63,785 || 15,000 29,684; 10 | ose | — 8,963 |} 200,085 | 56,049 10 
Bird (Sydney S.) & Sons........... Sept. 30 25,441 | sie | 10,091 13,525 || oad 7,500 | 30 | oop + 2,591 |} 16,730 8,022 | 25 
eS ORR ara Dec. 31 | 31,760 | oa \Dr. 52,578 |Dr.377,504 || i — bia 52,578 41,469 |Dr. 52,915 Nil 
Genstonen Tdmalted ......cccccctctes June 30 131,377 | 9,458 | 25,088 35,095 7,209 | 13, 250 | 25 | + 4,629 || 135,208 24,043 | 25 
13 General Theatre Corporation........ Mar. 31 202,389 | 46,132 |Dr. 70,278 |\Dr. 4,726 | | ee = 70,278 338,011 | 80,040 | Nil 
194) IOS ise cadeesdscseae Oct. 25 | 7,920 | 2,618 | 3,764 | 10,259 || 1, 050 | 2,450 | 10 ane | + 264 | 8,787 | 8,358 | 15 
11S Industrial Newspapers............. Sept. 30 | 36,113 | si | 11,830 | 14,980 || 5,906 | 2,812 | 9-703} 2,000 | + 1,112 33,445 10,717 | 8 -086 
19-9 Odhams (Watford) .........ccecece Mar. 31 | 91,651 | 44,626 18,796 | 18,796 | 18,796 “a BBs on ° 115,173 21,450 | Nil 
3H Reinet BOOTIES. . oc cccsccccteas Sept.30| 92,844/ 6,254 | 11,194 | 29,220 2,419 | 8,375 | 25 | + “400 i} 65,601 | 16,697 ; 20 
United Motors, Limited............ | Dec. 31 | 2,772 | 140 | 2,172 | 24,639 wee sins Send | + 2,172 |\Dr. 2,798 |Dr. 2,798 | Nil 
22:13 Yorkshire Dyeing & Proofing ....... | June 30 | 17,612 8,809 Dr. 14,149 | 272 = || ate eed Sage Dr. 10, 000; — 4,149 |) 29,212 | 12,590 | 24 
19 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos.| eo 
41. eS | Pree ee | 32 5,066 | 492 | 1,279 | 2,277 | 260 | 930; .. | 186 | - 7 | 4,751 1,646 | 
pee 306 CG, TOE wa ciciceae 1,869 | | 360,254 | 28,818) 164,178 255,451 39,199 | 100,627 | ... | 16,270) + 8,082 | | 346,717 | 185,810 
=a } } ' | | } | } » 
° ) Reserve for Prope rty Improvement. + Free of Income Tax. 
. 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 
*Int. a *Int. rr | eee *Int. | Sew | Pees 
Company or | Total | Pay- | Prev. Company or | Total a Company | or | Total oie pa 
t ; t Final] ora" | able Year I + Final able | Year + Final able | Ye: 
it . ’ 
i % } % ; o > | ° > % % 
‘ BANKS ~*~ 1% I o% Assoc. Newspapers (Defd.) Pe a ee 3 3° Ind Coope & Allsopp. . . 15st; 22} |Dec 15) 22} 
, Bank of New South Wales.| ... | 6 | ... | 6 pe ke St rr oe a sal 5* Jones Dickinson (D.) & Co aa 5 ea 4 
Standard Bank of S. Africal 5* | Jan 30} 5* Barry & Staines.......... ee bin 3* Light Production Co..... | 10% | ... Jan 1) 5* 
a , INSURANCE | | Beecham’s Pills (Deferred).| 7* | ... Dec 18 7* Maroc Limited....... ook sack ae 30 ‘ 
Eagle Star Insurance ..... = oa Bentley's Yorks. Breweries) 6+ | 10 mt eS DN favo eek chives es | 17}t| 25 2s j 
1 MINING | British Borneo Petroleum.| 5* /| .... Dec 31) 5* Mono Containers ......... a 1f i 
intar Nigeria Co. ....... |} e. | 45 |Dec 19} 20 British Tobacco (Australia)} | { Morgans Brewery ........ 83t| 132 | 11} i 
lena Goldfields ..... 1°" *" | tte PR BE Eee, ooo ae Ord. and ‘B’ Ord. ...... lt 10 |Dec3l) 10 Serre eo, 2 2a 224 19 
sine Tin (F.M.S.) .......1 9 4¢ | = « . 3 Briton Ferry Steel........ | 2 ... = 23° Oliver Typewriter ........ re «-- | 10 1 
TEA AND RUBBER | | Brockhouse (J.) & Co. .... 12}; 20 ane 20 P. & O. Steam (Deferred). . 6F | 8 Dec 30 74 | 
333 Beau Sejour Rubber. ..... |2-08t| 6-24) ... | Th Broomhill Collieries....... 2h |... | Nil Perak River Hydro-Elec tric! aa 7 |Decl0} 6 
DOO TOR. oo. ive gah. x we | 2e* Brown (John) & Co. ...... $34") $59 Phillips & Powis Aircraft...) ... 6 ‘ai 5 i 
33,147 mburst Tea & Rubber...| 7+ | 10 | Il} Canadian Celanese........ ‘65 ctst| $2 -00 Dec 31 $1 -90 ET OO ae 123 
4,509 vmpire of India Tea...... 23°) ... oe ae Celanese Corp. (America). ./50 etst} $2 -00 [Dec 31 $1 -25¢ Premier Metal (S. Africa)..| ... * 64 wou.) Seal 
ievea (Johore) Rubber...| 3+ D Sa re ee Charrington Gardner...... $24*) | 339° Reynolds Brothers (Natal). Ps... iam kds 33° 
mY ra Estate te eeee fh oe | 3* Crompton Parkinson...... |} 12st} 20 Dec 31) 20 NN NN, is 5 waar ‘i 5 oe 5 
lvdang Bahru Rubber ... s 10 | 7h Constable, Hart & Co. ....)  ... 8 8 Simonds (H. & G.)........| 144¢) 18 |Dec 26) 18 
Wa RODE... enc es aw a 24 Dictograph Telephones....; ... | 8 oud 7h BRN A: WE a ka sees cs Pee Se ee eee 6 
— ut Rubber .......... i Nes 8 | | 9 East Kent Road Car..... ie BO ewe Nil FORO Biisccsctsccesceh BT Set 13! 
sha PS cates ice, oo 6 | | Nil Elephant Trading (S. Africa) 6+ Ae 12 I ss ss cule as wwees ae: ge, Be ewe ee 
Uggs ge wT sen : § Fletcher & Cartwrights... | coe | CCB wee | (€)Th Thornycroft (John I.)..... . Ori 3 — .oae 
4 ngei Puntar Rubber..../  ... 8 ss ye ee 3 cil a a 3S* United Automobile ....... Bes +9 i $9 
pwajong Rubber .. . i a OF ae ee Fremlins Limited ........ | 64+ 9 | 74 United Tobacco (South)... (c)1/8t} 36% |Dec 31 (c)374 
7 ited Sua Betong Rubber 6* .. |!Dec 20 6* Gascoignes (Reading) .....)  «.. 15 | 124 Do. Interim...... | (c)5*| ... )Dec 31) (c)5* 
Ibi INDUSTRIAL | | | Goodyear Tyre........... Met ck 4 | & Venesta Limited ......... eno w«« | oe 
3 in Drop Forgit ss tees Tht} 123 | | 12) Griffiths Hughes Prop’ taries at a Nil* Wil is ho cckckdee'e | 25¢ | 40 a 40 
29 etn Shardlow ..._| ee, aay gh ae Halford Cycle..........++ 124+} 15 |Dec 16) 15 Watkins (Eustace) ....... ee ee Hie 5 
ay ge southern Land . A ee a eae hillman Brothers ........ v» | 12$ \Jan 21) 10 Westland Aircraft........ moe are | S 
3 “my & Navy investment. | 7t | 10 10 Imperial Smelting........ = 4 \Dec 29, 34 Williamson Manufacturing . | 64°) .-- {Dec 22) 6)* 
14 ¢ Free of Income Tax. (c) Free of South African normal Income Tax. (t) Also 8$ shares for each 100 held. 
EE eee 
ters. 
, OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
ines. ed Se (aE as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
ding | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross . & eae (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) a 
‘64 5 tii 2 for Week | Receipts i l 
485 — = | Ending |— Name | Dec. 2, 1941 i Name Dec. 2, 1941 | Name Dec. 2, 1941 
5); = | | \} | 
ex: naa | 1941. | + or - | 1941 | + or - l mse Se 
put ee { Second Brit..| _22/9-23/6 | National D..| 11/9-12/9  ||Key. Gold...| 9/4-10/44 
10 B.A. and Pacif | | Limtd. Inv. ‘| 15/0 xd bid | Century..... 12/6-13/6 |Br. Ind. 4th.}; 13/0-14/6 
This B.A. Gt. So oa ic.... 21 | Nov. 22 | $1,365,000 1+ 115,000 | 27,035,000 + 3,403,000 New British . ‘| 8/6-9/0xd Scottish. .... bee 44-12/44 xd} Elec. Inds. ..| 14/6-16/0 
BA. Westen, ern... | 22 | »» 29] $2,708,000 |+ 432,000 | 47,154,000 + 5,102,000 | Inv. Trust...) 9/9-10/9*xd ||Univ. 2nd. 13/74-14/74 | Met. & Min. .} 10/10}-12/44 
pts Canadian a Faroe oe 22; ,, 29 $935,000 (+ 139,000 | 18,238,000 + 3,762,000 Bk.-Insur.. 15/9-17/3* }Inv. Flex. ... 10/3-11/3_ | Cum. Inv....| 15/0-16/6xd 
sus: Central a me ....1 4. BO it $5,848,000 |+ 632,000 200,242,000 + 45,615,000 Insurance . | 16/3-17/9* |/Inv. Gen. ...| 14/3-15/3xd | Producers...} — 6/3-7/3 
{10 San P \ Paulo mine. ..| 22 | »» 29) $1,545,750 + 80.150 | 39,582,650 + 9,011,150 | Bank....... 15/9-17/6* | Key. Flex... 12/3-13/3 | Dom. 2nd . | 5/74-6/44xa 
, Brazil) ..| 47 | ,, 23 £35,625 |— 380 | 1,726,500 + 23,692 Scotbits. ... 11/9-12/9* | Key. ey. Con. .../ 11/0-12/0 xd | Orthodox “e 7/ 3+ 
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YT a Prices, 
Year 1941 


Prices, 
Year 1940 Jan. 1 to Dec. 2 


High | Low High | Low 
} 
} 
17 68} | 825 | 764 
11144 | 103) | 113 110 
t 98} || 100 98 


1 954 | 1008 | 98 
103, | 97 || 1034 1014 
1034 94 —s||,:«:106 1028 
M2, | 107 || 108t | 1044 
923 868 | 95% 91 
oe¢ | 92. || 2005 | 978 

95 || 101 98} 
114 | 2054 | ua6h | 1124 
jo2 | 98% || LOLxe ; 200 


| 
102 | 958 | 1014. | 100 


| 100 100 
1 100 
ll 1103 
101 100% 





112g | 1058 
98 


m3 598 || 808 70 
omy | 82g | 100; | % 


| ' 
107 | 201 =| 105k | 1028 
10 100 | 106 | 103 
ll 106 lll 107} 
116} | 104 || 108% | 106 
85 78 || 93. | 84% 
oa | 87% «|| 978 | 93 
14 | 97 105% | 100} 
at lnm || 94 71 
35h | 20 483 | 31 
+. om | 
<3 la | 4 | ® 
| sop | 83h | 718 

a5. | 1% || 20 | % 
65 19, || 42 | 21 
69 = 1 93 | 88 
sm | 37 |) 45 | 27 

Prices 

, : Last two 
Year 1941 , 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 2 Dividends | 
“High | Low | (a) (6) (| 


109 | 2g |) Nil | Nil 





123 | % || Nil_| Nil 
Sa) asl A 
= 4 \ 2b) 2 
} 206 2a 
162 ln | CUMe| 6M 
53 33} 2b| 2 
“l 3 2b * 
ts lic} 1 
65} 434 || 246 A 
1064 | 77 2b| 2 
61/6 | 53/4} || 20 b| 7 
7%) 6x || 45) 3 
ws (33. Sal 4 
i a’ 

£4% 44 |) 8 c\ 8 € 

j- | a9 |) 3? 3h 
ms, lem] | | 
sy- | a7- || 5%) 58 
ee | a) ae 
8 1 7%b\ Tha 
88/5 | 77/6 8 

oe| gti 3%] 80 
65/ 56/- 746\ Thea 
428 | 397 | =«(8h4) 4° 
48/- | 41/5 \  6hd| 

s19 | 6s/- | 9%) 9¢ 
ou | 214 || 50 | 40.4 
12 || 6/-b| 4/6a 
gale | 63/6 || .2/-6) 6a) 
27 221 || 10/-a| 10/-b| 
14% | 125 || t2286 

144 12% | 
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(a) Interim dividend. 
(j) Yield worked to average 
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Allowance is mad d for redempti interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for 0 
> . @ atthe eee ae es 
., Price, Price, 


Name of Security 
High | Low_ 


British Funds 





4 a) 


\\Nat. Def. 24% 
Nat. Def. 3% 


i 100 99%} War Bonds 28% 


|Victory Bonds 
(War Loan 3° 


War Loan 38% 124 || Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-.. 


10 c || English Elec tric Ord. £1.|| 


|Redemption 3° 
33-5 li} c 


1) 106 102 #8 
et | i| 89} 
a H 101 os 

101 97+ | 





\|\New Zealand 
\Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
ks || 
5% 1946-56) 1074 
LCC. 3%. eee gas | 92h 
verpoo 





Argentine 43% Stg. 
Brazil 5% Funding 
Chile 6% (1929) 





124 ¢ || De Haviland Aircft. £1../| 


“hina 5% (1915) ) 
a ‘ ea 10 c || Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-| 





Stab. Loan. . -}} 
Japan 5$% 1930 
Portuguese 3%------*-° 


Name of Security 





\ lways 
\B.A. Gt. Stha 

Pacific Com. $25. ..| 
\\Great Western Ord. Stk. .| 
a\G.W. 5% Con 


~) 
a 
aerorR aS 


| S. 4% Pref. 1923... 
LMS. 4% Pref. Stock .. 
\London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 
{Southern Def. Stock ...-- 
iSouthern 5% Pref. Ord. . 
Southern 5° Pref. Stk. -| 
Banks and Discount .| 

| Alexanders £2, £1 pd. . || 6 
‘Bank of Australasia {5.. 


QAPMwN +S 





te 
anon 
oa 
acorn 


oe 


-+ouw 
eo coo fc > 






me 


| a \\Bank of New Zeala: 
| a |\\Barclays Bank ‘B’ fi... 
5 a |\Chartered of In 
1 
| 
| 


ops 















{2pa 'Hongko 10 a\\British Plaster Board 
A’ £5, £1 paid . 
\Mz s £20, £24 paid... 153 b 
\Midland {1, fully paid. . .\) 


15 a 





Royal Bank o 
sia \\|Union Discount £ 
\\Westminster £4, 





nee {1, fully paid... 
Atlas £5, £1} pai 
(Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. . 
\Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd.|| 
+17} a \\Pearl £ i 
| 6/-a 6/— 6 \\Phoemx 
174% ||t84.075¢) +57 fee | 
19 6) ll a) 
i 

| 





(1, fully paid. .|| 
Prudential £1 ‘A’ i 
Royal Exchange fi 






3/36| 33a |Royal 
3ga\ 13t6 Sun Life £1, full 
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on 
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oom 
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10 b| 


aacose ce 


10 c\\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 
10 b Tube Investments Ord. £1) 
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(e) Allowing for e 


(c) Last two yearly 
960. (k) Based on redemp 


xchange. (f) Flat wt ) 
jeld worked on a 2} per a 
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December 6, 1941 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


e for net interest accrued, an | 
i 5 ak Last two | \ 
Dividends || Name of Security | 
| 
| 
} 


EE a8 
% .| o | tron, Coal, &c.—cont. || 
15 5| Ta | Hadfields Ord. 10/-...-- \\ 
4 b || Powell Duffryn Ord. £1. .| 
6 c\\South Durham Ord. {1 . A 
#4 b ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 ...'! 
124 ¢ \ Stewarts and Lloyds £1. . |) 
4a 


|, Swan, Hunter Ord. {1...)| 
b || United Steel Ord. £1... | 

| Vickers Ord. 10/-..-+++- | 
Textiles \\ 


Nil c || Bradford Dyers Ord, {1 .)) 
Nil c || British Celanese Ord. 10/-| 


a || Courtaulds Ord. ED neces 
2 a) English Sewing Ctn. £1. .}} 
74 c || Lancs. © otton Corp. £1. .|) 


34.0 |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1.. {| 
} 


+5 ¢| Patons & Baldwins fbn 


|, Electrical Manufactg. | 


10 ¢ || Associated Electrical £1 .|\ 


5a || British Insulated Ord. £1), 
5 a || Callenders Cable, &c. £1 . \ 


|General Electric Ord. £1., 
74 a || Johnson & Phillips £1. . .|| 

|” Gas and Electricity | 
3 a|\Clyde Valley Electric £1.) 
3a ae of London £1... .|| 
23.a| Edmundsons Ord. £1... | 
2 ¢ ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1)| 
2 





a | Lancashire Electric £1.. «|| 
North-East Electric £1 ..| 
Northmet Power Ord. i | 
Scottish Power Ord. £1. a 
Yorkshire Electric £1 .. | 
| Motor and Aircraft || 


24a | 
| 


2ha 
5 b 





10 ¢ | Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- .--+- 


Th c ||BS-A- Ord. £2 -- oes: } 
6 6 || Bristol Aeroplane 10/-. . - | 


| 


6c || Ford Motors Ord. {1 ..- | 


15 a\\Haw ker Siddeley 5/-... +) 
10 a || Leyland Motors Ord. £1 .|| 
12} b || Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1. || 
+74 b || Morris Motors 5/- Ord. . «|| 
dO” ¢ || Rolls-Royce Ord. £1 ,.. 
15 ¢ || Standard Motor Ord. 5/-.|! 


Shipping | 


Niic || Cunard Ord. £1....++:°° 


: | 
¢ || Furness, Withy Ord. £1.. | 
b ||P. & O. Def. £1... 5-45 
¢ || Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 
c¢ || Union Castle Ord. £1... 
\| Tea and Rubber — 
c || Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1.. 
b| Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. 
hb \| Jokai (Assam) Tea fl... 
a || Loudon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.\\ 
a || Rubber Pitns. Trust £1. .|! 
¢ || United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.| 
\| | 


oil 
nglo-Iranian Ord. £1 . «|! 


5 ciiA | 
12} a || Apex (Trinidad) Ord. 5/ i 
5 a \\Burmah Oil Ord. {1...-- \\ 
24 b || Shell Transport Ord. £1 «|| 
5 a |\ Trinidad Leaseholds £1. |) 
\\ 


| Miscellaneous 
a 1 Assoc. P. Cement Ord. fl 
Barker (Jobn) Ord. £1 





British Aluminium fl... 


117} c || Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1.|| 100/— 


a |\\British Oxygen Ord. £1. 
4 ¢ iCable & Wir. Hag. Stk. . .|| 


6 ¢ | 
Ever Ready Co. (G.B.) 5/-|| 
Forestal Land Ord. £1 .« «|! 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £2 .- 





3 

Tha 

1245 || Gestetner (D.) 5/—_. +--+: lj 
2 


0 b|\Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1) 
2 a/|\ Harrods Ord. £l..--.++: \ 
3 a || Imperial Chemical Ord. £1) 
4 ¢ || lmperial Smelting Ord. £1)| 


+74 a || Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) 
$2.00 ¢ International Nickel np $42 
1 


5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. \| 


5 a|\\ London Brick Ord. £1..- | 51/ 


5 a || Lyons (J.) Ord. fl aeeeee 


15 a|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.}| 
iat b || Metal Box Ord. £1...-+- | 


b \|Murex £1 Ord. ...---~-: 
24 a || Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 
7 b\ Ranks Ord. 5/— .---+**° 
24 a || Spillers Ord. £1...-+5+*° 
Tate and Lyle Ord. fl... 
Tilling, Thos., Ord. £1...\) 





5 b 


b || United Dairies Ord. £1 .- 
a\\ United Molasses Ord. 6/8 


| 
mt Turner & Newall Ord. “al 
4 c\|| Wall Paper Deferred £1 -|| 


20 a \\ Woolworth Ord. 5/- om 


(i)3 6 || Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 
10 c \\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1. 
Nil c || De Beers Def.) £ Cas | 
llja Randfontein O 1 
15} || Rhokana Corp. . £1.. 


80 c \|Ashanti Goldfields Ord. 7 


24 
5 b||Roan Antelope “ge 1 


62ha ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-. - --- 
2/6.a || Union Cp. 12/6 fy. “| 1 


W. Witwatersrand Oj- . 





+ Free of Income Tax. 
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parts Pure Drug Ord. 5/-)| 36/ 


— 


AeA lurkuPe 
ower 


5 b || Carreras A’ Ord. {1...+- 215 - 
10 ¢ ||Dunlo Rubber Ord. £1 -|} 39/6 
Elec. & Mus. Ind, 10/-..|| 14/9 


nena -> 
_ 
_ 


Annas per share. 
537% basis. 
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